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SERVICE 
SAMPLES 


RAVELING representatives are usually able 

to carry samples of what they are selling. Our 

representatives can only tell you of sales made 

at Denver; of the railroad service to Denver; of 
the facilities at the DENVER MARKET; of the dis- 
tribution effected by use of the DENVER MARKET; 
of the railroad service out of Denver which accords 
prompt movement to either coast, and to intermediate 
points. 


Samples of the service and sales at the DENVER MAR- 
KET must have been good to attract almost three 
million sheep and over four hundred thousand cattle 
during the first ten months of 1934, and to make Den- 
ver the Nation’s largest sheep market, and one of the 
larger cattle markets. 
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Weare sure a sample of what you 
may expect at Denver—of the 
sales being made and the service 
accorded others—will convince 
you it is your best market. 





e 
Now Puts Any Calf 


Beyond the Reach of 


BLACKLEG 


NCE a calf is vaccinated with the 
genuine Franklin Concentrated 
Blackleg Bacterin, an immunity is set 
up that makes Blackleg germsharmless. 


Risk of infection is eliminated. 
Losses from Blackleg are prevented. 


One small dose confers positive life 
immunity. 

The eleven year Franklin record of 
safeguarding over 18 million calves 
has proven the safety and certainty of 
the Franklin method and has been the 

| means of saving vast sums for Franklin 
users. 


You need not experiment—just see 
that you get Franklin’s and you do 
away with the guess and gamble. 


For Sale at Convenient 
Drug Store Agencies Send today 
Special Booklet of the famou SCALE BOOK. 
on the Prevention and Treatment A : , 
of Hemorrhagic Septicemia and aH LS 0. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 
Pulmonary Edema sent to 5 Denver Wichita _ Fort Worth Amarillo 


—\ El Paso (Kansas City Marfa _Alilianc 
any address on request. yA Los Angeles Salt Lake City Calgary 
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DO YOU THINK 
PRICES WILL DROP? GS VY, | HOPE NOT- 
"a Wi : WE OWN A LOT 
OF MEAT 
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LOW MEAT PRICES—LOW LIVESTOCK PRICES 
HURT PACKERS AND PRODUCERS ALIKE 


@ Livestock producers are often told that the packers try to push prices 
down regardless of meat price levels. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. For as prices drop, the value of 
all the fresh meat in our coolers, of all the meat we are curing, and of all 
the cured meat ready for sale, is thereby reduced. 

Then, too, it is bad for us if you don’t make any money on your sales, 
because our prosperity is closely linked with yours. If prices go too low you 
stop shipping —slowing down our operation and increasing our costs per 
unit of product. We don’t, of course, like to see prices too high either — 
for then the public quits buying. 

We packers want the same thing you producers want—a medium price 
with the least possible fluctuation. This alone can create steady sales and fair 
opportunity for profits for those who produce livestock 


and distribute meat. 
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Development of the Range Sheep Industry 


BY FRED S. HULTZ 


Professor of Animal Production, University of Wyoming, Laramie 


HE PRODUCTION OF LAMBS AND THE 
[[\eowing of wool upon western ranges present 

two rather distinct sets of problems. In a way, 
however, the two are inseparable. Intelligent man- 
agement in the economical production of both lambs 
and wool is essential to successful range sheep pro- 
duction. The western wool-grower is competing with 
the world in the marketing of his product. He must 
not only take into account the local conditions, but 
must expand his viewpoint to include conditions in 
the other important wool-producing countries. 

Recent surveys have shown that, among the large- 
scale sheep-growers operating in any area, some are 
realizing a good return for their investment and 
efforts, some show a considerable loss, and a great 
majority are constantly on the border-line between 
profit and loss. These differences in success are due, 
for the most part, to differences in management prac- 
tices. It is becoming ever more apparent that a com- 
plete understanding of the sheep business is essential 
to successful effort. In this connection, the introduc- 
tion of sheep to our western ranges, the growth of 
the sheep business, and its development to the giant 
industry which it is today, form an important link 
in the chain of understanding of the problems with 
which the range sheep operator is confronted. 


The Range Area 


Two distinct kinds of sheep-raising are found in 
western United States. By far the more important is 


(Published at 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado, b 


the range sheep industry, where sheep are run in 
large units or bands of from one to two thousand, 
with a modicum of building equipment, but often in 
connection with great holdings of owned, leased, or 
public lands. Range sheep operators use certain well- 
defined systems of management which have been 
evolved through many years’ experience in the busi- 
ness of handling sheep in large numbers. 

Of less, but growing, importance is the farm sheep 
industry in the West. Where irrigation projects have 
been constructed, and general farming is the rule, 
sheep are handled in small flocks in a manner similar 
to that followed in the farming areas of the East. 

History shows that, in general, sheep have always 
been most numerous in regions remote from densely 
populated areas, and for this situation two main fac- 
tors are in part responsible. Wool is not only more 
valuable, in proportion to its bulk, than most farm 
products, but is only semi-perishable, and therefore 
easy to store and transport. The herding instinct in 
sheep is a second important consideration in this con- 
nection. This instinct makes it possible to handle 
sheep in large bands in open, unfenced country, with 
a minimum of labor. Though the pioneer phase of 
sheep production in the United States is passing, the 
above facts, in combination with the liking of sheep 
for weeds and shrubs, and their ability to go without 
‘vater when succulent feed is available, make sheep 
production practicable on the arid and semi-arid 
lands of the West. 


y the American National Live Stock Association Publishing Company. Entered as second- 
class matter June 11, 1919, at Post Office at Denver, under Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special postage provided for in — 
1103, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on September 21, 1921. Subscription price: United States, $1.00 a year; Canadian and foreign, $1.50.) 







































































CHAMPION SUFFOLK RAM 
International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago, 1933 


To a westerner the word “range’”’ refers to a graz- 
ing area, either large or small. As used here, the 
word refers to the production of sheep under condi- 
tions where ranges for grazing supply the major 
portion of the year’s feed. 

The area included as range country cannot be 
limited to the eleven western states—Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, New Mexico, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, 
Washington, Oregon, Nevada, and California. West- 
ern parts of North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas are as much a part 
of the range country as any of the eleven western 
states. No definite, distinct line of demarkation can 
be made. 

in terms of acreage, this area includes almost 
half of continental United States. Nearly every con- 
ceivable variation of climate, soil, and topography is 
present, yet there exists suflicient similarity so that 
the area is more or less a unit, so far as range live- 
stock production is concerned. 

From a sheep-production standpoint, three main 
geographical divisions of the range area are possible: 


1. The northwest, comprising Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, and the northern 
parts of Colorado and Utah. 


2. The southwest, including Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and the southern parts of Nevada, Utah, 
and Colorado. 


3. California. 


The northwest area furnishes the most and the 
best-bred commercial sheep, and the southwest area 
is second from both of these standpoints. California 
sheep, though generally not of so high a quality from 
the standpoint of fleece, are conceded to be superior 
in mutton considerations to those produced in the 
other two areas. 
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From Cattle to Sheep 


The first use of most of the territory defined as 
range live-stock producing was in cattle-raising. The 
year 1887 marked the end of the early “cattle 
barons” and the open-range system of cattle-raising 
on the northern great plains. The passage of home. 
stead laws brought into the West a great tide of 
settlers. These settlers quickly saw the strategic 
value of pre-empting land which contained stock- 
watering facilities. When water-hole lands were 
fenced they could not be crossed by live stock, and 
the cattle-owners were forced to buy such homesteads 
in order to provide water for their animals. Many 
land locations were made primarily for the purpose 
of holding up cattlemen. Much of this land was not 
surveyed, and the settler held possession by right of 
force only. 

By the nineties, sheep had supplanted cattle on 
many western ranges. Sheep, being under constant 
observation, could be moved to shelter and fed when 
storms threatened. It was the sheepman who first 
conceived the idea of laying in a supply of winter 
feed against severe storm periods. 

The close grazing of sheep spoiled much of the 
range for cattle, and many cattle operators, by claim- 
ing priority range rights, undertook active opposition 
against the introduction of sheep. Other cattlemen 
sold their cattle and went into the sheep business, 
thus furnishing the beginnings of the western sheep 
industry, as we know it today. 


Use of Range by Sheep 


In the western country one frequently hears it 
said: “This is sheep range,” or, “This range is better 
suited for cattle-grazing.” Both beef cattle and sheep 
are well distributed throughout the entire western 
area. Every state has its herds and bands of each 
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COTSWOLD RAM 


kind of live stock. There are certain conditions, how- 
ever, that do determine in a general way the suita- 
bility of grazing for sheep or beef-cattle use. Some 
of these considerations are mentioned below: 

Type of Forage.—Sheep are weed-eaters, often 
preferring succulent weeds to dry grass. Cattle relish 
and thrive on dry, cured grasses. Sheep do well on 
sagebrush and salt-sage browse, neither of which is 
palatable to cattle, whereas cattle can browse on the 
higher-growing species which sheep cannot reach. 
In general, therefore, sheep can be run on the semi- 
desert types of forage during the winter, and do best 
on green grass types during the summer grazing 
period, 

Poisonous Plants.—Different species of plants are 
poisonous to different classes of live stock. Areas 
known to be infested with plants poisonous to sheep, 
but not to cattle, should be pastured by cattle. Like- 
wise the reverse is true. 

Insect and Animal Pests.—All animals are an- 
noyed by gnats and mosquitoes, but sheep less than 
cattle. Swampy districts where these insects breed 
are, therefore, better adapted to sheep-grazing. 

The coyote and wolf menace to sheep has been 
materially lessened in recent years by the United 
States Biological Survey, in co-operation with state 
governments and sheep-owners. Where these preda- 
tory animals still persist in considerable numbers, 
stockmen running cattle are liable to smaller losses 
than sheep-owners are. 


Sheep History 


Sheep are the oldest domesticated species of ani- 
mals and are referred to in the first writings of man. 
The Spanish Merino, from which all our present- 
day fine-wool sheep originated, was produced in Spain 
in the very earliest of recorded times. These sheep 
had the flocking tendency and were handled in great 
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bands in their native country. Spain was jealous of 
her sheep industry, and her government forbade the 
exportation of sheep. In spite of this fact, many 
sheep were smuggled from Spain into Germany, 
France, and England. The Spaniards made little 
effort to improve their sheep, and it was in other 
countries that the Merino was developed into the 
modern type which we know today. Shortly after 
1800, when France invaded Spain, the edict prohibit- 
ing exportation of Merinos was lifted, and the spread 
of the Merino to other countries became rapid. 

The mutton breeds of sheep, which had their 
origin in Great Britain, differ somewhat in type from 
each other, depending upon the section of the coun- 
try in which they were developed. In the mountain- 
ous sections is found the light-bodied, longer-wooled 
kind, and the opposite of this type was developed on 
fertile pastures in the lowlands. Sheep were the first 
domestic animals to be improved through the appli- 
cation of the principles of selection and breeding. 
This improvement was begun by Robert Bakewell 
about 1760. Bakewell used long-wools in his improve- 
ment practices and first formulated the breeding 
rule, “Like produces like.” The down breeds lack 
the flocking tendency. This is particularly true of 
the breeds which have had their origin in hilly or 
mountainous sections. The English breeds have been 
developed mainly with the production of mutton in 
view, wool being a secondary product. The develop- 
ment of the Spanish Merino occurred in countries 
other than its origin, but the development of the 
English breeds of sheep occurred on their native 
heath. Even today breeding stock of the down breeds 
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is imported into the United States from Great 
Britain in considerable numbers. 


In the United States 


In order that a better understanding may be had 
of the sheep-producing industry as it exists in the 
United States today, a brief review of its growth and 
development in this country will be included here. 

Columbus is thought to have brought sheep to the 
Western Hemisphere, and these may have been the 
ancestors of the Mexican sheep which formed the 
basis of our wool-growing industry in the Southwest. 
In 1609 unimproved English sheep were sent to the 
North American Colonies, and in 1625 Dutch sheep 
were imported into New Netherland, now part of the 
State of New York. New England had several sheep 
by 1631, but the growth of sheep production in the 
Colonies was slow. By 1700 all the Colonies had a 
few sheep. The scarcity of materials for clothing at 
this time encouraged the growing of wool, but 
England, who was jealous of her woolen industry, 
had prohibited the export of sheep in 1660. As she 
prohibited the export of wool from the Colonies 
about a century later, and failed to supply them 
with woolens, every farmer became his own spinner. 
It was common practice at this time for sheep owned 
by several persons to be herded on common or public 
lands by a shepherd hired by the group of sheep- 
owners. The taking-up of public lands in New Eng- 
land greatly reduced the numbers of sheep, as each 
owner could not afford a private shepherd. Dogs 
were also a serious menace to the growth of the 
industry. 

Sheep-growing remained at practically a stand- 
still for the one hundred years between 1700 and 
1800. Congress, after the American Revolution, 
appealed for increased sheep production, but the 
appeal met with indifferent response. 

The first Merinos were imported in 1801 from 
French stock, and a second importation of ninety-six 
head came in 1802. The War of 1812 and trouble 
with France at about the same time cut off foreign 
commerce and resulted in the development of a home 
woolen-manufacturing industry. As woolen mills 
multiplied in number, farmers stampeded toward 
Merinos. Merino wool rose from 75 cents a pound 
to $2, while coarse wool brought about 37 cents. In 
spite of these conditions, most of the wool grown 
was spun into cloth on farms. Between 1809 and 
1811 some 20,000 head of Merinos were shipped to 
the United States from Spain, and the price for 
breeding stock dropped from about $1,000 a head to 
$200. By 1810 there were 7,000,000 sheep in the 
United States, producing about 14,000,000 pounds of 
wool. 

Between ,1840 and 1860 both England and Ger- 





many became wool-importing countries. France was 
also seeking to increase her wool imports, and these 
three important countries began reaching to South 
America for wool. South American wool was inferior 
to that grown in the United States, but Australian 
wool was also becoming a factor in competition. 
Eastern United States was turning from farming to 
manufacturing. The railroads were extending their 
lines westward to tap new fields of agricultural pro- 
duction, the Middle West affording a topography and 
climate well suited to this development. During this 
period, a desire on the part of consumers for 
extremes in clothing styles, combined with’a decline 
in the popularity of broadcloth, resulted in a demand 
for sound, long, strong fibers, instead of soft and fine 
ones. The period was characterized by the waning 
of the household woolen industry, the disappearance 
of broadcloth, the advancing popularity of flannels, 
and the rise of wool production in the Middle West. 


For several reasons, the fine-wool breeds of sheep 
continued to lose heavily in popularity. They were 
lighter of fleece, not very prolific, their wool value 
was low, due to the decline in the use of broadcloth, 
and they required a great deal of attention and labor. 
There was a decided movement toward mutton, espe- 
cially in the regions nearest large cities, and the 
meat of the Saxony Merino was notably poor. The 
price of mutton doubled between 1840 and 1860. This 
period marks the beginning of the popularity of the 
Rambouillet breed. 


Aside from the suitability of the Middle West for 
sheep production and the policy of the railroads in 
extending their lines, other factors which aided in 
the western movement of sheep production were the 
increasing value of eastern lands for industrial uses, 
the greater profitableness of farm dairying, the dog 
menace, and the fact that sheep required five months’ 
feeding and shelter out of every twelve. In the Mid- 
dle West, wool was high in price as compared with 
other crops, where wheat and corn were selling for 
50 and 12 cents a bushel, respectively. Little labor 
was required to grow wool, and the chief capital out- 
lay for entering sheep production in states like Illi- 
nois was for the sheep. 


[To be concluded] 


ARGUMENT IN DRESSED-MEAT CASE 


N OCTOBER 10, CHARLES E. BLAINE, TRAFFIC 
QO counsel of the American National Live Stock Association, 
appeared in the oral argument before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington in the western dressed-meats case. 
The examiner’s report recommended no reduction in the rates 
complained of, with minor exceptions, and representatives of 
the western live-stock industry generally are urging that the 
commission should uphold and confirm the report of the 
examiner. A decision is expected early next year. 
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SITUATION IN THE CATTLE INDUSTRY* 


BY CHRIS J. ABBOTT 
Alliance, Nebraska 


S WE LOOK BACK OVER THE PAST TWENTY-FIVE 
years, we can review a bewildering succession of events 
which have made and remade the business and industry of 
the nation. A ranchman’s life and his processes have prob- 
ably changed least of all; for gasoline cannot be combined to 
any great extent with the meadows and ranges of the cow 
country. Cattle business is essentially horse business, and the 
process of producing beef is the same process that it was 
forty years ago. Nevertheless, with an industry that has 
changed so little, any ranchman can look back over the years 
and laugh at the ridiculous predictions he himself has made. 
In the same manner, we would laugh at any predictions I 
might make today. Let us then confine ourselves to the past 
and to the present, with an occasional idea as to what the 
future trend may be. 

As we look back upon the cheap prices of 1894, the money 
panic of 1907, the depression of 1920 to 1924, the war prices 
of 1899 and 1918, and the boom years of 1927, 1928, and 1929, 
it becomes more apparent that 1932, the fourth year of the 
depression, was not an unfair year for the cattle industry. 
We did not liquidate so many cattle as we raised, but we 
received a better price during that year than we have since. 
Prices did not break badly until it became apparent that 
President Hoover would not be re-elected, and until large 
credit centers began calling cattle loans. This happened late 
enough in the season to give the range man a chance to 
liquidate at living prices, and early enough to catch all the 
cattle on short feed. These were subsequently sold at tre- 
mendous losses. The market reacted during the spring and 
summer of 1933, and cattle which had been bought late, and 
put on corn late, made a small profit for the feeder; but the 
feeder who bought his cattle before the government corn loan 
was made was again caught with relatively high cattle and 
high-priced corn. The range man who had not yet sold his 
cattle had to take a further cut from the feeder, who now 
must buy cheaply enough to feed 45-cent corn profitably. The 
virtual gift by the government to the corn-farmer of 45 cents 
a bushel for his corn completely removed the farmer from 
the feeder market. For a time after the loan was made, 
feeder cattle be@ame nearly unsalable, and but few were fed 
for the early spring market of 1934. Corn-fed cattle nat- 
urally came up in price during the spring and summer, only 
tc be on the downward trend at the present time. 

Price changes since 1932 have been so abrupt and of such 
wide variation that the operation of a ranch or farm has 
been a nightmare. For most of us our running expenses and 
losses during the last three years have taken all our capital. 
In fact, few ranchmen who had clear land and cattle in 1932 
have either one of them clear today. 

I do not believe that anyone could discuss his business 
during 1932, 1933, and 1934 without something being said 
about political policies. The things which politicians have 
done, or intend to do, have, in my opinion, had more effect 
on our industry than this year’s drought will have. In fact, 
isn’t the political situation, or the effect of politics, and the 
effect of the drought all that we need to discuss in trying to 
determine the future of the cattle industry? The future of 
the cattle industry and farming is your future and mine. 

We might discuss cattle numbers during the years 1928 
to 1934. Economists and statisticians point out that we had 
a steady increase in numbers, until we had an all-time high 





*Address delivered before the annual convention of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, Chicago, October 15, 1934. 
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in 1934. I think this is true; but it is also true that the 
first great break in the cattle market came in 1928, when we 
had our smallest number of cattle. We had a drastic break 
each succeeding year, and the great numbers today are, in 
my opinion, due to the great breaks and the stagnation of the 
market. We have overproduction, because the consuming 
centers will not take our beef and our pork at satisfactory 
prices. Those consuming centers must not only have pur- 
chasing power, but they must also have a desire and use for 
the entire quantity which we produce and ship to them. 


In considering politics and the effect of political acts 
upon agriculture, I think we may consider, first, the effect of 
President Hoover’s decision to maintain the wage scale, and, 
secondly, the effects of the National Recovery Act upon the 
wage scales of both industry and agriculture. — 


I do not suppose that there is one of us who has not 
imagined himself the founder of a ranch, where he owned 
the land, where he could be nearly self-supporting, and 
where he could exchange his products on a fair basis for 
the luxuries provided in some near-by city. Suppose that all 
of this comes about, and that through the years you acquire 
a unit where you produce cattle and pork, or corn, or any- 
thing pertaining to agriculture, and employ men. You must 
have a profit for your work and on your investment, or you 
cannot operate. Each year, when you sell your product, you 
must figure your taxes and repairs. Your pay-roll and your 
own living must come out of the balance. Money for improve- 
ments comes last. Since 1931 and 1932, repairs and living 
expenses have been cut to a minimum, and improvements have 
been out of the question. Today half the people in the cattle 
country are burning cow-chips, and wages are $20 to $30 
a month. We must employ, and have employed throughout the 
depression, as many men as ever; for it requires just as 
much labor to care for a thousand head of cattle, or raise 
a bushel of corn, in a depression year as in any other year. 
Would it not have been better, and wouldn’t it be better 
today, to equalize the wages and profits of industry with the 
wages and profits of the country? The way to, stimulate 
trade is to cheapen the price. Nothing could make trade 
stagnate any more than to get our prices for finished prod- 
ucts so high that the country cannot buy. Manufacturing, 
transportation, and agriculture are basic industries. Each 
must have the other, and each must equalize its costs and 
profits with the other, in order for trade to function. 


Prices did begin to equalize themselves in 1931 and 1932, 
and conditions in our industry were improving until the 
midsummer of 1932. When it became apparent that we were 
going to make some drastic changes politically, no one with 
money had any confidence, deposits were withdrawn from 
banks, our loans were called, and conditions that were already 
bad grew steadily worse. 

The National Recovery Act was passed by a new Con- 
gress, and its administrator quickly provided a means whereby 
labor could be more fully organized, and thus command higher 
wages. Price-fixing of product then became a necessity, and 
any balance between country and city which had come about 
during the previous years was quickly wiped out. The 
exchange ratio between farmers’ goods and manufactured 
goods was more unbalanced than ever. You of the packing 
industry have twice raised your wages to your employees. 
We, out in the cattle country and on the farms, are strug- 
gling to produce your raw material at a profit. We are the 
greatest employers of all, because you are few and we are 
legion. At any time when you fatten the pay check of your 
employees we must reduce ours, or pay it out of capital, 
because there are no earnings. 

At other similar periods, when you were operating at a 
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profit and we were operating at a loss, we have attempted 
to restrict and regulate your business. The majority of our 
people have always felt that you controlled the price-level 
of live stock. I think I can see that it would be almost an 
impossibility to govern your branch of our industry by some 
invisible and intangible power. In our efforts to curb this 
suspected power, we have caused to be enacted the Packers 
and Stock-Yards Act and the Packers’ Consent Decree. if 
regulation had been the answer to the problems of our 
industry, with the enactment of those acts our problems 
would have ceased to be; but I have always felt that when 
we were regulating you we were merely regulating ourselves. 
The costs of any such regulation must be borne by the pro- 
ducer. You, as our salesmen, must have a margin of profit; 
your operation is quick; you are compelled to, and can, adjust 
your costs each day. Our operation is slow, based on the 
seasons and the growth of grass, and nature alone can 
adjust our costs. 

That is why many of us were happy to have Congress, 
in its efforts to benefit agriculture, enact the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. I shall not attempt to discuss this act 
before you, because you all know it thoroughly. You all know 
that the Secretary of Agriculture is commanded to raise 
prices for agricultural products to a parity with those for 
industrial products. You all know the three methods with 
which Congress provided the secretary. 


In August of 1933 the American Nationa] Live Stock 
Association called a meeting in Denver. This meeting elected 
five delegates, and instructed these delegates to explore the 
possibilities of a marketing agreement with the packers. We 
were very enthusiastic. It seemed to many of us that our 
industry could now organize all its branches under one head; 
that a national policy could be inaugurated and co-ordinated; 
that at last representative groups of producers and a repre- 
sentative group of packers could endeavor to control and 
stabilize the price of live stock and live-stock products, to 
the benefit of both. I hepe that some day the secretary will 
give us this agreement. At present it seems that this is a 
useless hope. However, I am confident that, if anything 
tangible is ever gained for the agricultural producer, it will 
be by this method. 

At the last regular meeting of our association we 
decided that, if cattle were allowed to become a basic com- 
modity, our chances for a marketing agreement would be 
strengthened and the danger of a compensating tax lessened. 
The Agricultural Adjustment Act makes it mandatory on the 
secretary to levy a tax upon any article which replaces a 
taxed basic commodity. Many of us felt that beef would 
replace pork, if the price of pork was artificially raised. It 
would then be necessary to tax beef high enough to hold the 
consumption of each product to its former status. The last 
Congress, at the request of representatives of the cattle indus- 
try, named cattle a basic commodity, and representatives of 
the cattle industry were attempting to prepare a program 
which would remove enough cattle to forestall the levying of 
a compensating tax, when the government was suddenly com- 
pelled to relieve the drought situation by the purchase of 
cattle. The importance of a compensating tax being levied 
against beef must not be overlooked by the cattle industry, 
because a compensating tax is not returned to the producers 
of the commodity upon which it is levied. A processing tax 
is returned in the form of a benefit payment. It is merely a 
device to control production, while the compensating tax is a 
device to penalize another industry. 

Each of us probably has his own idea as to the merits of 
production control. Certainly industry can control its pro- 
duction. The owners of a factory can stop the factory when 
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they cannot profitably sell their product. The agriculturist 
must take the chance of continued production. He breeds a 
cow today, or plants a hill of corn, because of faith in the 
future. What the future will bring, no man can tell or esti- 
mate in advance. The products of nature must be wrung 
from the soil, and it seems a crime to destroy them. 


The agriculturist must produce and distribute at a price 
which the consumer will pay. He must remember that any 
family, given a few acres of good ground, can supply nearly 
ali its own food. Our people of the West are turning more 
and more to their own cellars. Last year we bought packing- 
house products for our own ranches. This year we will pro- 
duce our own. My contention is that a high processing tax 
will destroy any industry. If carried far enough, it will set 
us back to the time when nearly every family kept its own 
cow, produced its own meat, and spun its own cloth. 


Production control would make a better showing in a 
year in which nature co-operated than in one in which it did 
not. We have had a terrible drought in the West. Our peo- 
ple must look at it with mingled emotions. For those who 
have feed it will make a profit; for those who have no feed 
it is a disaster; and for the nation as a whole and the national 
program it. will come nearer raising the products of agricul- 
ture to a parity with industry than any artificial measure 
yet tried. This balance may be maintained for some time to 
come. Higher-cost production in industry will be met with 
higher-cost production in agriculture. But the nation’s wealth 
will still be measured by its productivity and its capacity for 
export, both of which will be curtailed by artificial and 
natural causes. 

Without relief buying by the government, the cattle- and 
sheep-producers of the West would have been ruined. As to 
the future, no man can tell; but the farm program, as well 
as every other program, has gone too far to stop now. Let 
us all co-operate, and those things which are wrong let us 
try to change, rather than to obstruct. There are many 
things I would do differently. I do not know of anything I 
could do better. I am satisfied that the government represents 
the opinions of the majority. And in this country the major- 
ity rules. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL SUBMITS BRIEFS IN 
TRADE NEGOTIATIONS 


RIEFS HAVE BEEN FILED BY THE AMERICAN 

National Live Stock Association (representing also the 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association) with 
Thomas W. Page, chairman of the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information, Washington, D. C., in the matter of the pend- 
ing negotiations respecting reciprocal trade treaties with 
Brazil, Colombia, Haiti, Central American republics, Bel- 
gium, Spain, and Sweden. Below we print a specimen of 
these briefs, identical for Latin American countries. In the 
case of the European nations, only hides are dealt with, as 
there are practically no live-stock imports from Europe, and 
imports of meats are confined to a few specialties. 

After a statement setting forth the character of and 
territory covered by the American National, the brief reads: 


Cattle 


“We protest any decrease in the tariff on live cattle and 
calves. We will not burden the record with statistics, but 
our inventory on January 1, 1934, showed the greatest num- 
ber of producing females ever existing in this country. The 
1934 calf crop, although no doubt somewhat reduced by the 
disastrous drought, wiil nevertheless, when the final figures 
are compiled, undoubtedly prove to be the largest ever pro- 
duced in this country. The government purchase of cattle in 
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certain of the distressed drought areas has clearly demon- 
strated the fact that the estimated figures on January 1, 
1934, were far below the actual number on hand. Therefore, 
in spite of the liquidation due to government purchases, and 
the liquidation that is being caused through commercial 
channels as well, there is little prospect, and certainly no 
probability, of depletion of our producing herds to anything 
like a danger point. The per capita consumption of beef in 
this country for the calendar year 1932 was 47.4 pounds. 
Consumption for the year 1933 was 51.7 pounds. It is 
already estimated that consumption for the current year will 
exceed the 1933 figure by at least 10 pounds per capita. 

“The industry has been struggling, ever since the co!- 
lapse of prices in 1929, with a*series of untoward events, all 
of which have conspired to render its position almost unten- 
able. The tremendous competition of large domestic supplies 
cf pork forced prices down to the lowest level in years. This 
spring, with a better condition forecast as regards domestic 
meat supplies, with expenses reduced through heroic efforts 
on the part of ranch operators, and with some relief in land 
taxes, ete., it was generally hoped that we had seen the worst. 
There were certain sections of the West which had been 
affected adversely by drought for two years or more, but the 
situation had not become acute. The drought of 1934 is now 
partially history, although in many sections of the West relief 
has not yet come. Up to October 9 the AAA had purchased 
6,427,702 head of cattle. Existing quotas will bring the total 
up to about 7,000,000 head. It is estimated that there are at 
least two to three million more cattle which should be mar- 
keted at once to prevent heavy death losses. The AAA had 
indicated its inability to purchase this additional number of 
cattle, and while funds may be found partially to meet the 
situation, it is evident that the markets during the remainder 
of this year are bound to be oversupplied with cattle that will 
be in an undesirable condition from a beef standpoint, 


“Foot-and-Mouth Disease Quarantine——In the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act there is a provision which prevents the 
importation of cattle from any country where foot-and-mouth 
disease is known to exist. In the past thirty years this coun- 
try has experienced seven or eight outbreaks of this dread 
disease, entailing a total loss, according to the estimate of 
Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
of approximately $200,000,000. This nation cannot afford to 
experiment with the importation of cattle from any country 
where there is even the slightest danger that foot-and-mouth 
disease exists. 

“In view of the tremendous burden imposed upon the 
industry in approximately half of the United States by the 
drought of 1934, necessitating, as it will, tremendous outlays 
for supplemental feeds at prices which are very high in 
relation to cattle prices, it is doubtful] if there ever was a 
time when the cattle industry faced such a difficult situation. 
There is only one thing which will save the industry, and 
that is higher prices beginning with the year 1935. If the 
tariff is lowered, it will be the surest way to guarantee the 
complete ruin of the industry, which has been for many 
years, and is today, the backbone of the West. 


Dressed Beef 


“The markets of this country are now oversunpplied with 
beef, partly due to the fact that on January 1, 1934, we had 
the greatest calf-producing plant in this country that ever 
existed, and partly because of the widespread drought, which 
is, in whole or in part, forcing the liquidation of many herds. 
It is true that at the close of the World War there were more 
cattle listed in this country than on January 1, 1934, but 
there was a much larger proportion of steers at that time, 
and the number of breeding cows on January 1, 1934, was 
the greatest ever recorded. Furthermore, the heavy ship- 
ments out of some of the hardest-hit drought areas clearly 
indicate the fact that the government estimates of January 1, 
1934, were considerably below the actual number of cattle on 
the farms and ranches of this country. Due to the drought, 
it is inevitable that slaughter will be heavy for several 
months to come, and facilities to handle the product will be 
taxed to the utmost. Already the storage supplies of beef, 
which usually are not heavy, are showing the effect of this 
condition. On August 1, 1934, the cold-storage holdings of 
frozen and cured beef exceeded 61,000,000 pounds, against 
41,000,000 pounds a year ago, and 44,000,000 pounds for the 
five-year average. 

“It is most important, in relation to dressed beef, as in 
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relation to cattle, that the quarantine provision of the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act, which prevents the importation of cattle 
or dressed beef from any country where foot-and-mouth 
disease is known to exist, should be maintained. It is an 
established fact that this disease can be imported in dressed 
beef, and even in the marrow of the bone, and the only safe 
way to protect the herds of this country is to accept no 
importations from any of the countries where there is the 
slightest possibility of the cecurrence or the recurrence of this 
disease. 

“We therefore urge that the present duty on dressed 
beef be fully maintained. 


Canned Beef 


“In spite of the present duty of 6 cents a pound, or not 
less than 20 per cent ad valorem, the imports of canned beef 
in 1933 were just about double those of the previous year. 
There is absolutely no reason for the importation of canned 
beef into this country. As a result of the heavy slaughter 
of drought cattle by the government, a tremendous quantity 
of canned beef is being piled up in this country, and while 
it is not supposed to go into commercial channels, neverthe- 
less this beef is just that much added to available meat sup- 
plies, and all of it will eventually go into local consumption. 
Furthermore, there are being developed today, in many sec- 
tions of the country, canning plants to handle this tremen- 
dous increase in slaughter, and when the government program 
has been completed there will exist canning facilities far in 
excess of anything previously available. It is impertant that 
this new industry should be protected and developed to aid 
employment conditions. Many thousands of previously unem- 
ployed people in various sections of the country today are 
being employed in these new plants, developed in connection 
with the federal and state employment relief administrations. 
In addition, thousands of people have been added to the 
pay-rolls of the larger packing plants, which have likewise 
tremendously extended their canning facilities. Only within 
the last month these major packing plants increased wages 
approximately 10 per cent, and it would be most unfortunate 
to encourage foreign competition with an industry which is 
doing more than its full share to provide employment at good 
wages. 

“We therefore urge the maintenance of the existing tariff 
as necessary to held down imports. 


Hides and Skins 


“The present tariff of 10 per cent ad valorem on cattle 
hides, kip and calf skins, is entirely inadequate. In spite of 
this tariff, whenever the market in this country reaches a 
level which is at all remunerative to domestic producers, 
imports are attracted from all over the world. A situation 
of this kind existed a year ago when hide prices advanced 
something like 5 cents a pound. Immediately there was a 
flood of imports. The present situation has been tremen- 
dously aggravated by the government slaughter of cattle. 
There has been a decline of approximately 4 cents a pound, 
or about $2 a head. which is attributed to this cause. The 
original processing contracts provided that the packers should 
keep the hide as vart of their remuneration for the handling 
of the cattle. The situation became so bad, and there were 
such strenuous protests from both cattle-producers and hide- 
tanners, that in the more recent processing contracts it is 
stipulated that all hides from federal slaughter are io become 
the property of the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation, 
which has agreed to keep these hides off the market for the 
time being. Therefore, chee is accumulating today, and will 
continue to accumulate so long as government purchases are 
maintained, a tremendous quantity of surplus hides. 

“We therefore urge that the scanty protection now 
afforded by the existing tariff should not be withdrawn from 
the industry in this time of exceptional] distress.” 


(Signed) F. E. MOLuin, 
Secretary. 


Ireland Slaughtering Cattle for Needy 


Sixty thousand cattle a year are to be slaughtered in the 
Irish Free State, and the meat distributed to the needy at the 
rate of half a pound a day for each adult, the Minister of 
Agriculture announces. 




























































































MEAT PACKERS IN CONVENTION 


EADERS IN THE PACKING INDUSTRY GATHERED 
with representatives of the national administration and 
live-stock producers at the twenty-ninth annual convention of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers in Chicago on Octo- 
ber 12-16, 1934, for a discussion of common problems. From 
Washington had come Chester C. Davis, administrator of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, who, in an address at the ban- 
quet at the Palmer House which was one of the high-lights of 
the meeting, made a strong plea for closer co-operation among 
the various factors in the live-stock and meat industry. Now 
that supplies had been brought into line with effective demand, 
he said, the American farmer must look to increases in the 
purchasing power of consumers if his gross income were to 
be further restored. For this reason, the interdependence of 
agriculture and industry would have to be frankly recognized. 
Another spokesman for the Department of Agriculture 
was C. A. Burmeister, senior agricultural economist, who pre- 
dicted that live-stock prices in 1935 probably would be the 
highest since 1930, with the most pronounced increases occur- 
ring in well-finished animals. The total number of meat ani- 
mals on farms at the end of the present year would be the 
smallest in more than thirty-five years, he declared. 

Henry F. Grady, chief of the Trade Agreements Section 
of the Department of State, discussed the export outlet for 
American meat products, assuring his audience that the gov- 
ernment’s program of reciprocal trade agreements with for- 
eign nations was meant as an aid to business and not as a 
hindrance. 

Live-stock purchases under the government drought-relief 
program were dealt with by G. B. Thorne, of the Agricultura! 
Adjustment Administration, who expressed his appreciation 
of the way in which the packers had co-operated in the pres- 
ent crisis—the greatest in the history of the live-stock indus- 
try. 

Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, outlined the ways in which his bureau had been 
able to assist in live-stock adjustment and relief measures. 
He called particular attention to the eradication of the tick 
from four-fifths of the area once infested, making it safe to 
ship a million drcught cattle to southern pastures. The fight 
against bovine tuberculosis had been speeded up, and an active 
campaign against Bang’s disease (contagious abortion) had 
been begun. As a result of this disease elimination, and of 
the rigid culling of beef and dairy herds made necessary by 
the drought and feed shortage, our live-stock resources, though 
depleted, were now in sounder condition than ever before. 

For the cattlemen spoke Chris J. Abbott, of Alliance, 
Nebraska, member of the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, the Committee of Five, 
and the Committee of Twenty-five. Mr. Abbott was convinced 
that there would be enough meat to satisfy the demand dur- 
ing the coming year, unless some new government plan is 
started which is not now on the horizon. The quality of meat 
should be improved, and the price should be kept within the 
consumer’s buying power, notwithstanding the higher level 
bound to follow from reduced supplies. 


Wm. Whitfield Woods, president of the Institute, thought 
that the census of next January weuld reveal a reduction in 
the number of cattle on farms by 10,000,000 since the beg’n- 
ning of this year, making a total of about 57,000,000—the 
smallest since 1928. Similarly, the supplies of hogs and sheep 
would be materially lowered. As their agents, he held, the 
packers owed it to the producers to get the best justifiable 
level of prices that could be obtained. 


An appeal for all branches of the live-stock and meat 
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business to get together in making it one of the best-conducted 
industries of the country was made by George Kramer, chair- 
man of the board of the Naticnal Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers. 

Frank A. Hunter, president of the Hunter Packing Com- 
pany of East St. Louis, was elected chairman of the Board of 
Directors, and Wm. Whitfield Woods, of Chicago, was re- 
elected president of the Institute. 


CATTLEMEN PETITION GOVERNMENT TO 
CONTINUE BUYING 


LD geronimo nine OF THE APPARENT INTENTION OF 
the administration to stop the purchase of drought cattle 
at this stage, when so many animals still remain on the ranges 
for which there is no feed, and which consequently are threat- 
ened with death from starvation during the coming winter, 
the Wyoming-Montana Live Stock Protective Association of 
Sheridan, Wyoming, at a recent meeting passed the following 
resolutions: 


“Resolved, That a request be made of the government to 
continue its cattle-buying program as late as January 1, 1935, 
in order to protect stockmen in case a hard winter makes it 
necessary to dispose of additional stock. 

“Resolved, That the government take steps to provide feed 
to cattlemen for the winter at moderate prices, which should 
not exceed $7 per ton for hay and $30 per ton for cottonseed 
cake.” 


OKLAHOMA CATTLEMEN WANT NO 
PROCESSING TAX 


PPOSITION TO A PROCESSING TAX ON CATTLE 

was voiced in a resolution passed at the annual meeting 
of the Wichita Cattlemen’s Asscciation, held in the Wichita 
National Forest, Oklahoma, on September 8. The resolution 
reads in part: 

“WHEREAS, It is the belief of the members of this asso- 
ciation that a state of overproduction does not exist within 
the cattle industry, and, furthermore, that the nature of the 
industry is such that rapid accumulation of reserve stocks 
is impossibie; and 

“WHEREAS, The severe drought throughout the Middle 
West has necessitated the marketing and killing of millions of 
head of cattle, which has corrected any tendency toward 
surplus stocks which may have existed; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That no processing tax, either direct or indi- 
rect, be placed upon the beef industry of the United States, 
and that no restrictive regulation be placed upon the cattle 
industry which would in any way interfere with the normal 
production or consumption of its animals or products, present 
tariffs and health regulations excepted.” 


R. D. Manchester is president of this organization, which 


is a member of the American National. Henry Buchanan is 
vice-president, and Wayne Rowe secretary. 


NEVADA STOCKMEN OPPOSE CAPPER 
AMENDMENTS 


6 NALTERABLE OPPOSITION” TO ALL LEGISLA- 
U tion which would interfere with the right of producers 
to sell, or of packers and feeder buyers to buy, live stock at 
home or at any point en route to market, was expressed in a 
resolution passed at a special meeting of the Live Stock 
Department of the Nevada State Farm Bureau held in Reno 
on September 25. The markets of that area are relatively 
small, it was declared, and in many cases far removed from 
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the sources of supply, making it economical to deal with buy- 
ers from near-by packing plants. Any arbitrary change in the 
present marketing system would be disastrous. 


Other resolutions were to this effect: 


Requesting Farm Credit Administration to make loans in 
sufficient amounts to insure necessary feed for entire winter 
period upon same terms as those on which loans were made on 
thirty-day basis; 

Urging that drought program be continued until all dis- 
tressed cattle in Nevada are purchased; 

Asking that Agricultural Extension Service of University 
of Nevada employ specialist familiar with grazing problems 
of state; 

Suggesting that preliminary steps be taken for submitting 
tax program to coming session of Legislature; 

Urging county farm bureaus to co-operate with Pacific 
States Live Stock Marketing Association in its marketing 
operations and dissemination of market news; 

Petitioning Legislature to pass !aw for returning to stock- 
men, directly or indirectly, amount of grazing fees assessed 
under Taylor Act. 


HEREFORD ASSOCIATION CHANGES NAME 


Y DIRECTION OF THE MEMBERSHIP, IN ANNUAL 
B convention at Kansas City on October 22, the name of 
the American Hereford Cattle Breeders’ Association was 
simplified. Henceforth that organization will be known as the 
American Hereford Association. 

Secretary R. J. Kinzer reported that 101,947 Hereford 
calves had been recorded during the past year—the fourth 
largest number in the history of the organization. T. E. 
Mitchell & Son, of Albert, New Mexico, headed the list of 
new registrations with 896; the Haley-Smith Company, of 
Sterling, Colorado, was next with 642; the Green Cattle Com- 
pany, of Arizona, had 622; and the Wyoming Hereford Ranch, 
of Cheyenne, Wyoming, 595. Texas led in total number of 
cattle registered—64.195; Kansas had 30,924 on the books; 
Nebraska, 28,202; Colorado, 14,592; New Mexico, 10,097; and 
Wyoming, 7,014. 

Wood Harris, of Harris, Missouri, was elected president, 
succeeding Herbert Chandler, of Baker, Oregon. 


OCTOBER CROP FORECAST 


ASED ON CONDITIONS AS THEY APPEARED ON 

October 1, the estimate of this year’s corn crop issued 
last month by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics was 
1,416,772,000 bushels. This is 67,830,000 bushels less than 
the September forecast, is about 56 per cent of an average 
crop, and is the smallest harvest in forty years. Stocks of 
corn on farms were reported to be 264,873,000 bushels, or 
13.1 per cent of the 1933 crop, against 316,108,000 bushels, 
or 12.6 per cent of the 1932 crop, held on the same date 
last year. 

Wheat production, winter and spring combined, was 
placed at 496,982,000 bushels—likewise the lowest for forty 
years. Stocks on farms totaled 234,284,000 bushels, or 47.1 
per cent of last year’s crop, as compared with 309,651,000 
bushels, or 58.7 per cent of the 1932 crop, on October 1 
last year, 

Irish potatoes were reported to have made a gain of 
25,250,000 bushels in September, and the indicated production 
is now given as 362,391,000 bushels, against the short crop 
of 320,353,000 bushels in 1933. 

The cotton yield was placed at 9,448,000 bales, compared 
With the 9,252,000 bales forecast in September. 


Estimates of other crops remained practically unchanged. 
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MEAT PRICES MUCH LOWER THAN IN 1928 


ESPITE DROUGHT CONDITIONS, WHICH HAVE 

shoved all food commodities upward, present retail meat 
prices are still from 40 to 50 per cent lower than they were 
six years ago, the Butchers’ and Packers’ Gazette points out. 
Average prices charged by the average type of meat market 
on September 15, 1928, as compared with those charged on 
the same date in 1934, are given as below (in cents per 
pound) : 


1928 1934 
Porterhouse steak.............................. 65 49 
PN ish eae. coensiiiin tare: 58 36 
Fete SOGGE ioc  es sila cule 37 
Navel corned beef...... ee 12 
Stew meat.............. SS eg ae 24 
Kidneys ........2:......: SiGBs Gee ciebanuroey Jae 15 
Beet liver. ...............- Re . 80 17 
Sena: AOE x... ee, 55 28 
DO Ne hs cincicentnnniiscenes 43 25 
Middle cut of pork chops............ . 48 28 
WIN ids ccceieecenriccwecstinccceieens ON 25 
PE IN Se wicca s Skok cnecenesboaien 44 25 
Loin lamb chops................ i carts Sogiees 60 38 
PIE WO iso oi ccscinen Shea 45 26 
Was acoso Te 26 


GRAZING DISTRICTS RAPIDLY BEING 
ORGANIZED 


OLLOWING THE SECOND SERIES OF CONFERENCES 
K with western live-stock interests, Oscar L. Chapman, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, announces that it is 
planned to set up about thirty grazing districts under the 
Taylor Act. The first of these to be organized, as previously 
mentioned in THE PRODUCER, was in northwestern Colorado, in 
the district represented in Congress by Edward T. Taylor, 
father of the law. The second was the Mojave Grazing Dis- 
trict, comprising some 3,000,000 acres of public domain in the 
Mojave Desert of Kern County, California. The third district, 
we understand, will be in Modoe and Lassen Counties, Cali- 
fornia. Two more districts are being set up on the western 
slope of Colorado. In other states, steps are being taken to 
establish districts. 


Several hundred applications have been received, under 
section 15 of the act, for leases of disconnected tracts of 640 
acres or more of the public domain contiguous to lands owned 
by live-stock operators. 


Full co-operation is being given the government by stock- 
men in all states—even by those on principle opposed to the 
law—says Mr. Chapman, and the explanations of the provi- 
sions of the act offered by F. R. Carpenter, director of graz- 
ing, are being listened to with the greatest interest. 

* * * 

As showing the reaction of users of the public domain to 
the terms of the Taylor Act, the following vote for and 
against the organization of the five districts so far provided 
for is of interest: 


For Against 

No. 1—Colorado Grazing District, Grand Junc- 

RN CO sacs acre Berets easantons 414 58 
No. 2—Mojave Grazing District, Bakersfield, 

ee a 54 2 
No. 3—Modoc-Lassen Grazing District, Altu- 

I ciate eam ae de 196 38 
No. 4—Southern Oregon Grazing District, 

Klamath Fralla, Ore .nii--ccccccssceeecsecksck 29 2 
No. 5—Wagontire Grazing District, Burns, 

I ics caipicanieseiihceiscci itech caatihiad eisai 170 3 


TOON ii ee No 863 103 










































































CURRENT PROGRAM OF THE AMERICAN 
NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION 


AAA 
Drought-Cattle Purchases— 
Seeking additional quotas for distressed states. 
TARIFF 
Reciprocal Treaties— 
Filing briefs opposing reduction of present tariff on 
live cattle, dressed beef, canned beef, and hides in 
trade agreements with foreign nations. 
OLEOMARGARINE 
Excise Tax on Imported Oils— 
Opposition to ruling of Bureau of Internal Revenue 
exempting fatty acids. 
Legislation— 
Campaign for additional state and federal legislation 
to give protection to domestic fats and oils. 
TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
Charles E. Blaine, Phoenix, Arizona, Traffic Counsel 
Sale-in-Transit Case 
Western Dressed-Meat Case 
General Freight-Rate Increase— 
Fight against petition of railroads in this case. 
Eighty-five per cent Stocker and Feeder Rate— 
Railroads’ petition for cancellation recently denied. 
Weighing Rule—10 per cent Penalty— 
Urging adequate weighing facilities in lieu of catch 
weights on track scales. 
Truck Legislation— 
Approving such regulation as is truly in interest of 
public. 
Long-and-Short-Haul Clause— 
Opposition to repeal of this clause. 


PACKERS AND STOCK-YARDS ACT 
Commission Rates— 
Lowering of commission charges at Denver. Chicago 
and Kansas City cases now in court. 


MARKETING LEGISLATION 
Capper-Hope-Wearin Bills— 
Opposition to proposed laws that would force live 
stock through central markets and thereby restrict 
outlet. 


PUBLIC LANDS 

Taylor Grazing Act Hearings 
FOREST PERMITS 

Grazing Fees 

Ten-Year Permits 


PREDATORY-ANIMAL AND RODENT CONTROL 
Maintaining Adequate Appropriation 


PERMANENT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
Permanent committee to help carry out program for 
industry when purpose of Committee of Five is fulfilled. 


ASSOCIATION BUDGET, 1934 
Estimate, $29,420. 


Germany Lowers Lard Duty 


Inability to effect a material increase in domestic lard 
production, and the consequent rise in prices, have caused the 
German government to reduce the import duty on lard from 
100 to 40 marks per quintal (about 18.38 and 7.35 cents a 
pound, respectively, according to current exchange rates). 
Most of Germany’s lard is imported from the United States. 
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NEW COMMISSION RATES AT KANSAS 
CITY APPROVED 


THREE-JUDGE FEDERAL COURT AT KANSAS CITy 
A on October 29 handed down a decision in the commis- 
sion-rate case at that city, declaring a reduction in charges 
for selling live stock ordered by the Secretary of Agriculture 
last year to be fair and reasonable. On July 22, 1933, a tem- 
porary injunction was granted by the court, and hearings 
were ordered held on the merits of the case. The difference 
between the old and new charges was ordered deposited with 
the court, pending final decision. Unless the commission men 
choose to appeal, this fund will now be distributed among 
shippers. 


The new rates represent a reduction of 17 or 18 per cent 
from those previously collected by the old-line commission 
firms. When they were first promulgated they were accepted 
by the two co-operatives on the Kansas City market—the Pro- 
ducers’ Commission Association and the Farmers’ Union Live 
Stock Commission Company—which have been operating under 
them ever since. 


COMMISSION RATE HEARING AT FORT WORTH 


NDER THE AUSPICES OF THE PACKERS AND 
U Stock-Yards Administration, a hearing, extending from 
October 11 to October 30, has just been conducted at Fort 
Worth to determine reasonable commission rates. An unusual 
feature of the hearing was the co-operation given by the com- 
mission men themselves in furnishing all available informa- 
tion, as contrasted with the evasive tactics employed at cer- 
tain other markets. There is no organized exchange at the 
Fort Worth market, such an organization being contrary to 
Texas statutes. Some future historian may be able to trace a 
parallel between the decline of the central markets in volume 
and prestige, and the development of the powerful exchanges 
which have'ruled them. ; 


THE CALENDAR 


November 12-16, 1934—Kansas National Live Stock Show, 
Wichita, Kan. 

November 17-22, 1934—Great Western Live Stock Show, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

November 22-23, 1934—Annual Convention of California Wool 
Growers’ Association, San Francisco, Cal. 

December 1-8, 1934—International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago, III. 

December 5-6, 1934—Annual Convention of Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association of Texas, Del Rio, Tex. 

December 7-8, 1934—Annual Convention of California Cattle- 
men’s Association, San Francisco, Cal. 

December 10-12, 1934—Annual Convention of American Farm 
Bureau Federation, Nashville, Tenn. 

January 7-10, 1935—Ogden Live Stock Show, Ogden, Utah. 

JANUARY 9-11, 1935—THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION OF AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
ASSOCIATION, RAPID CITY, S. D. 

January 10-12, 1935—Annual Convention of Idaho Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, Mountain Home, Idaho. 

January 12-19, 1935—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 
Colo. 

February 21-23, 1935—Live Stock Show, Tucson, Ariz. 

March 2-14, 1935—Houston Fat Stock Show, Houston, Tex. 

March 12-14, 1935—Annual Convention of Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, Houston, Tex. 

March 16-24, 1935—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 
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FATS-AND-OILS LEGISLATION 


N THE INTEREST OF LEGISLATION—BOTH 
| federal and state—for the purpose of placing the 

oleomargarine industry on a domestic-fat basis, 
C. O. Moser, president of the Institute of American 
Fats and Oils, Washington, D. C., and F. E. Mollin, 
secretary of the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, have just completed a swing through the 
western states. Conferences were held with live- 
stock, farm, and dairy leaders; also with representa- 
tives from state agricultural colleges and depart- 
ments. 


Almost without exception, the plan advanced met 
with instant approval. It is readily recognized that 
most, if not all, of the restrictive legislation passed 
in recent years was aimed at the importer of coconut 
and palm oil, and not at the producer of high-grade 
domestic fats and oils; that, from the standpoint of 
the dairy industry, competition with product made 
from such fats and oils is more desirable than with 
product made from low-priced foreign oils; that there 
is no fair basis for discrimination against such prod- 
uct, and no parallel for it in American agriculture; 
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and that it is better to permit the use of these mate- 
rials in high-grade edible products than to force their 
use in the soap-tank, or to permit their accumulation 
in huge stocks, to the detriment of the whole fabric 
of prices for fats in this country, including butter- 
fat. 

Encouragement has been given to this attitude by 
the results already obtained from the excise tax on 
imported oils, which became effective May 10, 1934. 
Not only have all fat prices advanced, but facilities 
for manufacturing oleo oil are being overhauled at 
several large packing centers, which had long been 
in disuse because of the limited demand for that 
product, due to constantly increasing imports of coco- 
nut oil. 

It was not expected that this tax of three cents 
would completely meet the situation then existing, 
but it has already exceeded expectations. Concerted 
action by live-stock, farm, and dairy groups to place 
the margarine trade entirely on a domestic basis will 
be a further substantial step in the restoration of 
American agriculture, bedeviled, as it has been for 
years, by a veritable flood of imported oils. It is 
only sensible that petty differences among domestic 
producers should be brushed aside, and the entire 
energy of the united groups directed at the common 
enemy. 


THE FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
DANGER 


RIEFS HAVE BEEN FILED WITH THE 
B proper Officials at Washington by the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, speak- 
ing for the cattlemen of the West, protesting against 
any contemplated lowering of tariffs on cattle, fresh 
and canned beef, and hides in reciprocal trade 
treaties with foreign countries now being negotiated, 
under the powers granted the President by the last 
Congress. 

As will be. seen from the specimen printed else- 
where in this issue, in the briefs dealing with Latin 
America reference is made to the provision in the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act aimed at the importation 
of live stock and dressed meats from countries where 
foot-and-mouth disease exists. This provision reads 
as follows: 

Rinaerpest and Foot-and Mouth Disease.—If the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture determines that rinderpest or foot-and- 
mouth disease exists in any foreign country, he shall officially 
notify the Secretary of the Treasury and give public notice 
thereof, and thereafter, and until the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture gives notice in a similar manner that such disease no 
longer exists in such foreign country, the importation into the 
United States of cattle, sheep, or other domestic ruminants, 
or swine, or of fresh, chilled, or frozen beef, veal, mutton, 
lamb, or pork, from such foreign country, is prohibited. 
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This safeguarding clause, on which American 
stockmen have depended for protection against the 
most insidious and devastating of animal diseases, 
has apparently been nullified by the new law. The 
amendment to the Tariff Act bestowing trade-agree- 
ment powers upon the President contains this defini- 
tion: 

As used in this section, the term “duties and other import 
restrictions” includes . . . limitations, prohibitions, charges, 


and exactions other than duties, imposed on importations or 
imposed for the regulation of imports. 


In other words, the President has authority to set 
aside the prohibition. 

That he will exercise this authority we hesitate to 
believe. Before taking action, he will listen to the 
protests from stockmen in all parts of the country; 
he will call into consultation his Secretary of Agri- 
culture, who has all available information at hand 
relative to live-stock conditions throughout the 
world; and he will not fail to summon Dr. John R. 
Mohler, the efficient chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, who in the past has stood like a rock of 
granite against any attempt to tamper with the 
restrictions against the introduction of this fearful 
plague. 

These men are aware that South America is 
honeycombed with foot-and-mouth disease, and that 
the herds of the chief meat-exporting countries there 
are so permeated with the malady that all efforts to 
stamp it out were long since abandoned; they are 
informed that conclusive proof has been furnished 
that the germs may be carried in fresh meats and in 
bone marrow, and may survive even freezing temper- 
atures for many weeks; they know that recent out- 
breaks in the United States were definitely traced to 
articles imported from South America; they remem- 
ber that the money cost of the last seven or eight 
occurrences of the disease in this country was in the 
neighborhood of $200,000,000, and that the infection 
was stamped out only by the exercise of the most 
rigid control measures, involving the speedy destruc- 
tion, not only of animals showing signs of infection, 
but of all those that had been exposed to it; and 
they, more than anyone else, realize that, if ever the 
scourge should get a foothold among our range herds, 
the damage would be beyond computation. 

With this record before them, the President’s 
advisers in the Department of Agriculture may be 
relied upon to do their duty. But let us not forget 
that the pressure is going to be tremendous. In 
sparring for concessions, Argentina will be sure 
again to advance the argument that her beef exports 
come from sections of the country which are free of 
infection, and that, in any case, her sanitary regula- 
tions are such as to prevent export of meats show- 
ing the slightest indication of disease. However that 
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may be, such domestic conditions and precautions are 
of too uncertain a nature, and too subject to changes 
and abuses of various sorts, to offer the iron-clad 
guarantee which the United States demands. She 
will also point to the fact that England, while barring 
out all fresh meats from the whole of continental 
Europe, as a safeguard to the health of her own 
herds, is continuing to accept Argentine meats with- 
out question. But England each year has several 
outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease, in spite of the 
European prohibition. If it were possible to trace 
these to their source, how many would be found to 
have had their origin in South America? With our 
open ranges, we simply cannot afford to take any 
such chances. 

In his desire to promote a freer flow of goods 
between this country and foreign nations, and per- 
haps also in the sincere belief that a temporary let- 
ting-down of the bars to beef imports would insure 
a sufficient supply of that commodity and keep prices 
within reach of the consumer, the President never- 
theless may be influenced by such specious pleas 
as the above. Against this we have his declared 
intention not to do anything that would hurt agricul- 
ture. To keep this promise, and at the same time 
attain his end, is a job that would tax the ingenuity 
of any man. Whichever way he turns, he will lay 
himself open to no end of criticism. 

The welfare of the live-stock industry, however, 
is such a vital element in the welfare of the whole 
people that he can be trusted to look before he leaps. 
We hope that nothing may obscure his vision when 
he gets ready to make the jump. 


RAILROADS’ PLEA FOR HIGHER RATES 


ESTIMONY AS TO THE INABILITY OF THE 
[ Miveston industry to bear any increase in 
freight charges, such as sought by the railroads 
in Ex Parte 115 as the easiest way to balance their 
budgets, was introduced at Salt Lake City, October 
29 and 30, before Commissioner Aitchison, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, by Charles E. 
Blaine, traffic counsel, and F. E. Mollin, secretary, 
of the American National Live Stock Association. 
The hearing was drab and colorless, railroad attor- 
neys apparently having little stomach for the task 
of trying to pry a few more dollars away from a 
stricken industry. The Wall Street overlords, who 
have the final say in matters of railroad policy, suf- 
fer no such qualms, and perforce the hearings must 
go on. 
No doubt there will be quick action by the com- 
mission, and there can be no doubt as to the result, 
so far as live stock is concerned, if the case is de- 
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cided on the record made. Unfortunately, Docket 
96000, wherein agriculture sought and justified a 
reduction in rates a year ago last spring, was not sc 
decided. 


DENVER COMMISSION MEN APPEAL 
FROM SECRETARY’S ORDER 


N OUR OCTOBER ISSUE WAS REPORTED 
the order of Secretary Wallace, reducing com- 
mission charges at the Denver market. We 

regret now to announce that the commission men 
have appealed to the courts for a temporary restrain- 
ing order to prevent the new rates from going into 
effect. 

The Federal Circuit Court has complied with the 
appeal, but has insisted that all charges collected by 
the commission men above the schedule ordered by 
the secretary be impounded weekly with the court, 
in order fully to protect shippers to the Denver mar- 
ket. It is expected that, under this arrangement, 
there will be a speedy hearing to settle the matter. 

In view of the fact that a similar court has just 
sustained the secretary in the Kansas City case 
(reported elsewhere in this issue), and that the 
Supreme Court of the United States long ago upheld 
the validity of the Packers and Stock-Yards Act, 
there can be little doubt as to the final outcome. It 
is surprising that the Denver commission men, hav- 
ing for years profited by the fact that the Packers 
and Stock-Yards Administration was too busy to 
determine a reasonable rate at this market, should 
now resist the establishment of such a rate, in line 
with those charged at competing markets. 


GET READY FOR NEW FARM CENSUS! 


TTENTION IS CALLED TO THE MID- 
decennial census of agriculture which will be 
taken beginning January 1, 1935. In view 

of the distressing economic conditions of the past few 
years and the recent drought, with its unprecedented 
destruction of crops and the slaughter of millions of 
live stock, so many changes on farms and ranches, 
and in the utilization of land, have occurred since 
the enumeration of 1930 that this new stock-taking is 
regarded by officials at Washington as the most im- 
portant farm census ever undertaken in this country. 
Although the census of 1935 will cover practically 

all the major items of interest to farmers, the sched- 
ule will ask only about one-third as many questions 
as did the census of 1930. It is emphasized by the 
Bureau of the Census that individual figures will be 
held strictly confidential and in no case be used for 
taxation purposes. 
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A sample schedule to practice on is being sent to 
every subscriber of the AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER, 
and we ask that everyone do his best to fill it out as 
conscientiously as he can, in order that we may have 
a true picture of the situation as it will exist on next 
January 1. 





Frank J. Gagenbarth 


FTER A LONG ILLNESS, FRANK J. HAGENBARTH, 
of Spencer, Idaho, died at a hospital in California on 
October 20, at the age of sixty-six. For many years he had 
been an cutstanding figure in the western live-stock world, 
championing its cause at all times, and on innumerable occa- 
sions represented the common interests of cattlemen and 
sheepmen before national bodies in Washington and else- 
where, where his ability and energetic personality always 
made themselves felt. 

As president of the old heterogeneous National Live Stock 
Association, Mr. Hagenbarth presided at the meeting in Den- 
ver in 1905 where the “rebels’—members who believed that 
a stockmen’s organization should be composed of bona-fide 
stockmen alone—broke out and formed a new body, which 
they christened the American Stock Growers’ Association. 
The following year, the differences having been ironed out, 
the two organizations again got together, adopted the com- 
posite name, the American National Live Stock Association, 
and elected Mr. Hagenbarth vice-president. 

Of late years he had devoted most of his time to the 
sheep business, conducting one of the largest sheep ranches in 
the United States near his home town; but he remained a 
member of the Executive Committee of the American National 
until 1931. For twenty-one consecutive terms he served as 
president of the National Wool Growers’ Association, retiring 
oniy when sickness overtook him. During the World War he 
was chairman of the Agricultural Advisory Committee. 





Field C. Bohart 


N OCTOBER 12, FIELD T. BOHART PASSED AWAY 

in Denver, following a few weeks’ illness. At the organ- 
ization of the Colorado Live Stock Production Credit Asso- 
ciation last March he had been appointed secretary-treasurer 
and general manager of that government agency, and it is 
thought that too close application to his new duties hastened 
his death. He was sixty-one years old. 

Born in Clay County, Missouri, in 1875, Mr. Bohart 
started his business career as a clerk in his father’s bank, 
but later entered the live-stock commissicn field, first in Chi- 
cago and then in St. Jcseph. In 1904 he moved to Colorado, 
where he acquired a ranch near Limon. To ranching he dedi- 
cated the rest of his life, enjoying the reputation of being 
one of the most widely known cattlemen in the state. At the 
time of his death he operated a ranch near Colorado Springs, 
where he specialized in the breeding of Herefords. 

For two terms he was president of the Colorado Stock 
Growers’ and Feeders’ Association. He was a director of the 
Intermountain Live Stock Marketing Association, and since 
1927 had been a member of the Executive Committee of the 
American National Live Stock Association, serving as chair- 
man of its Marketing Committee. 
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Frank J. Moore 


RANK P. MOORE DIED AT HIS RANCH, JUST 

north of Douglas, Arizona, on October 17. Mr. Moore 
was one of the best-known, as well as best-liked, cattlemen 
in his home state. In the course of many strenuous years he 
had built up a herd of high-class Herefords, of which he was 
immensely proud and which often topped the market. He 
had been an officer of the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Associa- 
tion ever since the birth of that organization, had been on 
the Live Stock Sanitary Board of Arizona, and was a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the American National 
Live Stock Association from 1915 until 1932. 





BENEFIT PAYMENTS TO END OF SEPTEMBER 


P TO SEPTEMBER 30 A TOTAL OF $294,809,5638 
U had been disbursed in rental and benefit payments to 
farmers co-operating in the wheat, cotton, tobacco, and corn- 
hog adjustment programs, according to the report issued in 
October by the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. Of 
this amount, those participating in the cotton program had 
received $152,903,516; wheat-growers, $70,505,594; corn-hog 
producers, $55,421,723; and tobacco-raisers, $15,978,733. In 
addition, the sum of $101,308,068 had been spent in the pur- 
chase of surplus cattle, hogs, butter, and cheese; in export 
operations for wheat, and in conservation of seed. 

Benefit payments to the end of the year are estimated at 
a further $300,000,000, while cattle and sheep purchases by 
the government, when the final amounts have been computed 
and the checks sent out, will add approximately $103,000,000 
to the farmers’ income. 
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RESULTS OF BEEF TESTS 


ESULTS TO DATE OF EXPERIMENT WORK ON 

the factors influencing the quality and palatability of 
meat, carried on at thirty state agricultural colleges, in co-op- 
eration with the Department of Agriculture and the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, are thus summarized by the 
board: 


No important differences were found in the quality or 
palatability of meat from different beef breeds. 

The chief differences between meat from cattle of im- 
proved and unimproved breeding, fed similarly, proved to be 
in weight or age, yield, and appearance of the carcasses. 

Heifers fattened more rapidly than steers, and produced 
no more fat at the same weights. 

Heifers tended to yield a slightly higher percentage of 
carcass than steers at equal final weights. 

Heifer and steer beef was found equal in palatability. 

Various practical balanced rations, comparing such feeds 
as corn with wheat, cottonseed meal with linseed meal, and 
hay with silage, in general have not produced significant dif- 
ferences in the palatability of the resultant beef. 

Heifers slaughtered at a live weight of 725 pounds proved 
to be about as well finished as steers handled in a comparable 
manner, but slaughtered at 850 pounds. 

Beef from three-year-old steers fed eight pounds of grain 
daily on’ good pasture was fatter and more attractive, but 
only slightly more palatable, than beef from steers fed on 
good pasture alone. 

A special ration of ear-corn silage, replacing shelled corn 
and regular silage, cottonseed meal, and alfalfa hay produced 
choice beef when full-fed to choice feeder calves. However, 
thirty to sixty more days were required to produce a choice 
carcass than when the standard ration of shelled corn, cotton- 
seed meal, silage, and alfalfa hay was used. 

It has appeared that the color, ‘tenderness, and desir- 
ability of lean in cattle depend more upon other factors than 
upon the amount and character of the grass or grasses that 
the animal has eaten. 








low commission schedule. 


For detailed market and credit advice communicate with 


105 Live Stock Exchange Building 


THE INTERMOUNTAIN 
LIVE STOCK MARKETING ASSOCIATION | 


Located at the Denver Union Stock Yards 


and twenty-three other member agencies of the Na- 
tional Live Stock Marketing Association, bought and 
sold more than 129,000 decks of live stock during the 
year of 1983. These agencies represent more than 
300,000 members and shippers. 


The Intermountain is one of the leading firms on the Denver 
market-—handling cattle, hogs, and sheep. Your support and 
that of your friends and neighbors will help maintain our present 


Intermountain Live Stock Marketing Association 
F. E. HANKS, Manager 





Denver, Colorado 
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THE COWMAN AND THE AAA 


MANHATTAN, KAN., October 8, 1934. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


If the cattlemen of the country have faith in their 
industry; if they are attached to the strenuous life they have 
led on the ranches and ranges of the West during former 
years; if they prize the traditions that surround their busi- 
ness; if they value its associations, they should at once unite 
in determined resistance to the attempts which, for the past 
year, government has been making to restrict and control 
their operations under the pretense of assisting them. 


During recent years, and especially in the last eighteen 
months, hard times and resulting debts seem largely to have 
sapped the admirable independence of the cowman, to have 
clouded his formerly clear vision, and to have altered his 
traditionally fine and free philosophy of life. 


It is undeniable that individual freedom of action must 
be circumscribed by the necessities of an expanding, com- 
plex, crowded civilization. This process should involve no 
injustice or real hardship to the individual. It should proceed 
in an orderly manner, righteously, and with scrupulous 
regard for the natural rights of men. Thus the old-time 
cowman’s freedom of action was circumscribed when much 
of the more desirable grazing areas of the public domain 
was included within the boundaries of national forests and 
brought under supervision by government. This transition 
was fortunately sponsored, and accomplished in the main, 
by a president who had actually ridden the range as a cow- 
hand. He had personal knowledge of existing conditions, 
recognized the necessities of the situation, and knew inti- 
mately, and greatly admired, the character of the men whose 
business was most affected by the legislation he had promoted. 
He brought knowledge, sympathy, and understanding to the 
lawful accomplishment of a necessary change which brought 
order and security te the conduct of our industry. 

Cattlemen for the past year and more have faced the 
surprising proposal that they relinquish to government in 
large measure their personal rights to conduct their business 
in such ways as may seem to them wisest and best. This on 
the ground that an economic and social emergency requires 
it. In fact, the unsatisfactory economic status of the cattleman 
and farmer is said to be a major cause of the emergency. 


The reasoning on which the proposed remedy is based 
runs roughly like this: The cowman is sorely afflicted with 
debts, which cannot be discharged by the meager sums real- 
ized from his product at prevailing low prices. Consequently 
prices must be raised. This can be accomplished only by 
reducing supply. Therefore government should intervene to 
induce him to restrict production by compensating him for 
so doing. The money for this purpose would be raised by 
imposing a tax on his product. In short, the government 
proposes to become the custodian of his operations, buying his 
acquiescence with a bribe which he himself supplies. 


The scheme is senseless, in that it runs counter to funda- 
mental laws of nature, economics, evolution, sociology. 


It has been interesting to note the reactions of cowmen 
to the proposal. Because the plan was alluringly presented 
as an infallible panacea for their troubles, because it was 
certified as their sure salvation, because it was backed by 
the fair promises of the wealthiest and most powerful gov- 
ernment in the world, many cowmen seemed deliberately to 
blind themselves to its fallacies, and to yield to the tempta- 
tion of the bribe disguised as a “benefit.” 

Such was the temper of so many members of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, when it met in conven- 
tion last January, that it was deemed inexpedient, if not 
unwise, to permit a vote to determine the official attitude of 
the association toward the government’s program. It is sig- 
nificant that never before have the cowmen of the West 
refused to express their views on any question vital to their 
business. 

Later the unhappy experience of Corn Belt farmers, 
who had subscribed to a similar plan designed to restrict 
the production of corn and hogs, served as an inducement 
to align most cowmen against the processing tax involved in 
the proposed program. In the face of this opposition, the 
administration hesitated to apply the provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act to the industry of cattle-raising. 


Thus the parties to the issue were marking time when 
they suddenly awoke to face as a reality the most destructive 
drought of cur experience. At once the administration at 
Washington desisted from its efforts to persuade the cattle- 
men to contract reduction of their herds, and proceeded to 
accomplish its purpose by purchasing as quickly as possible, 
at artificial values, all offerings of cattle in drought areas 
as a relief measure. The number bought at this date 
approaches seven millions. 

This stroke had the obvious advantage, from the admin- 
istration’s viewpoint, of killing a whole flock of birds with 
one stone. It prevented an unprecedented glut of cattle on the 
central markets, and thus to some extent supported prices. 
It provided a merciful death—with compensation to the own- 
ers—fcr many cattle which otherwise would have died of 
starvation. It reduced the supply. It apportioned arbitrarily 
the proceeds of sale between mortgagor and mortgagee, thus 
foiling the automatic operation of the pitiless law which 
would have given a meager all to one or an absolute nothing 
to both. It provided profit for the packers, work for the 
unemployed, canned beef for the hungry. In a certain meas- 
ure, it gave at least temporary relief of a tangible sort to 
every factor involved in the transaction, except to the bulk 
of the cattle themselves. 

The shameful part of the business is that it exacted 
from every seller his signature to an agreement to abide by 
any regulations which the Secretary of Agriculture may 
hereafter impose on the conduct of his business. Pursuant 
to this agreement, the government may eventually recover 
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the money, expended in the purchase of these cattle, from 
the cattlemen themselves. It’s a lot of money. 

The hog business is now burdened with the cost of its 
“benefits.” Undoubtedly the administration expects the cat- 
tle business similarly to pay the cost of its “relief.” The 
signers of selling contracts have in effect agreed in blank to 
do so, and bureaucratic orders imposed on them must neces- 
sarily apply to the entire industry. 

That, in brief, is the situation facing the cattle industry 
today. Unless the government promptly abandons its social- 
istic program, the freedom and independence which have dis- 
tinguished the cowman’s life will be only a memory; the 
fate of his present organizations—including the American 
National—will be sealed. 

He has been enticed into this predicament by his sorry 
financial plight, by the caprice of nature, and by the false 
hope of a larger measure of economic security held out to 
him by his government. 

Economie security is an elusive thing, beyond the power 
of anyone definitely to achieve; certainly beyond the ability 
of any agency permanently to bestow or guarantee. It is at 
best an empty thing for which to barter freedom and rights 
which we have always considered inalienable. Cowmen quite 
generally have fallen for the artifice from motives of expe- 
diency or apparent necessity. Many regard their commit- 
ments as illegal, unenforceable. They have made them with 
their tengues in their cheeks. The act has not increased their 
self-respect or enhanced their safety for the long future. 

In the past our industry has faced and survived calamities 
of nature as complete as the present one. Surely the effects 
of the winter of 1886 were comparable with the consequences 
of the summer of 1934. Cattlemen of those old days met 
their misfortunes with a spirit far different from that now 
displayed by their successors. One cannot but wonder if we of 
the present day are cast in a less heroic mold. Certain it is 
that, unless the western cowman promptly reverts to the 
ideals and the intrepidity of his forebears, he will forfeit 
intangible, but priceless, possessions, for the loss of which 
there can be no adequate compensation. 

DAN D. CASEMENT. 


PRICES ON HIDES OUT OF LINE WITH THOSE 
ON LEATHER MANUFACTURES 


Norton, N. M., October 24, 1934. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

I, as a producer, wish to reply to Frank H. Fiedler’s 
article in the September number of your magazine. 

In 1918 I got 20 cents a pound for my cowhides. My 
boots then cost me $28 a pair. Today I get 1% cents a pound 
for my hides, and the same boots cost $21. 

If there were a balanced price ratio between the raw 
material and the manufactured goods, the substitutes could 
not be so easily worked off on the consumer. For illustra- 
tion: In 1918 two cowhides would buy a pair of boots. Today 
it takes ten. With the price of raw material and manufac- 
tured goods so unevenly distributed, is there any wonder that 
the majority of the people are using substitutes today? 

According to the way I see it, the manufacturers have 
cut their own throats, helped starve the producer to death, 
and caused the consumer to go barefoot by holding their 
leather price far out of balance, 

How can a consumer buy when there is such wide margin 
between his raw material and the finished product? If the 
manufacturers would cut the price of their goods in propor- 
tion to the raw material, we should have a buying power and 
business would start. 
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It is an evident fact that people do not buy what they 
want and need. They buy what their money will pay for, 
The hides today will not pay for leather; therefore the con- 
sumer is forced to buy substitutes, whether he likes it or not. 


WILL WALLACE. 


AIR-BLOWING METHOD OF SKINNING SHEEP 
SLOW AND COSTLY 


MILEs City, Mont., October 30, 1934. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

In reading the October issue of THE Propucer, I find on 
page 31 an item regarding the Australian air-blowing method 
of skinning sheep. The item gives the impression that the 
methed is very fast and efficient. 

There have been a few sheep bought in Montana by the 
government, although not in so large numbers as in Wyoming. 
However, we feel that we have had some experience in skin- 
ning the condemned end. We, of course, heard about the 
method being used in Wyoming, and a great deal of interest 
was aroused among the sheepmen and those in charge of the 
program. Several of the air-blowing outfits were set up and 
given a thorough try-out. 

The most notable example was in Glasgow, Valley 
County, Montana. It was generally conceded that this method 
would produce an excellent pelt, being free from flesh and fat. 
However, it did not prove to be so fast as the old-style hand- 
skinning. This was amply demonstrated on several occasions. 
After several of these machines had been in operation for 
about three weeks, the use of them was discontinued. In 
addition to being a slow process, the cost was excessive, 
because of the outlay for machinery and the number of men 
required in a crew. It was necessary to change back to hand- 
skinning, because these machines were unable to keep up with 
the number of sheep which were condemned. 

The statement in the note that “other sheep-buying states 
were jeaiously watching Wyoming” may have been true when 
this gadget appeared, but this situation did not last long after 
the machine had been tried. 

My only purpose in writing about this is that I do not 
want people in states other than Wyoming to feel that they 
have been gypped because their sheep were not skinned by one 
ef the above-mentioned gadgets. Here in southeastern Mon- 
tana skinning crews did very satisfactory and rapid work, 
and I am sure that we have done much better than we should 
if we had been using the air-blowing method. 


WILLARD LAMPHERE, 
County Extension Agent. 


MR. BOICE AND MRS. KEITH DEAL WITH TWO 
PERTINENT SUBJECTS 


S OUR READERS IN THAT PART OF THE COUN- 
try are aware, the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association 
publishes a Weekly Market Report and News Letter which 
goes to all members of the organization. Under the able and 
energetic direction of Mrs. J. M. Keith, secretary of the 
association, these mimeographed sheets give up-to-date infor- 
mation on range, live-stock, and market conditions in the 
Southwest, and many other news items of local interest. 
Often, however, the Market Report contains material of 
a more general appeal. In the issue of September 25 we 
thus find two articles which merit a wider distribution. One 
is a letter to the editor by Henry G. Boice, of Patagonia, 
Arizona, former president of the American National Live 
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Stock Association, who writes about the government’s cattle- 
buying program and what it will mean for the future of the 
industry. The other is by Mrs. Keith herself, who again 
loyally takes up the cudgels for whole-hearted support of the 
American National. As both subjects are timely, each in its 
own way, we take pleasure in reproducing them herewith: 


MR. BOICE’S LETTER 


“PATAGONIA, ARIZ., September 24, 1934. 
“DeAR Mrs. KEITH: 


“Now that the government has stopped buying cattle, it 
would seem to be proper to analyze just what has happened, 
and to think about what the events of the past few months 
are going to mean in the future of the cattle industry. 

“The Agricultural Adjustment Administration has from 
the beginning followed the idea that the proper thing to do 
for the cattle business was to reduce numbers and curtail 
production. When the drought developed last spring, they 
combined their programs of cattle reduction and drought 
relief into one program, and they have purchased in excess 
of 5,000,000 cattle, which are supposed to have been removed 
permanently from production and from commercial channels. 

“In addition to this number of cattle which have passed 
into the hands of the government, there has been a tremen- 
dous death loss among the cattle of the Middle West and 
West. Some estimate these losses as high as 5,000,000 head. 
They have no doubt been in excess of 2,500,000 head. 


“The calf crop for the year 1934 has undoubtedly been 
depleted through government purchases and death to less 
than 70 per cent of what it would have been under normal 
conditions. The calf crop for 1935—considering the number 
of mother cows that have died or been destroyed, and the 
fact that conditions this year will make a shortage in calves 
among the cows still on the range—will probably be less than 
60 per cent of normal. It is reasonable to believe that by Jan- 
uary 1, 1936, the cattle population of the United States will 
have been reduced from approximately 67,000,000 to some- 
where around 50,000,000 head. 

“At the same time this program of reducing cattle num- 
bers has been carried on by the government, with the assist- 
ance of the drought, the government has been using every 
means at its disposal to reduce unemployment, to increase the 
purchasing power of the consumers, and to bring the country 
out of the present depression. There can be little question 
that it will accomplish a great deal in this direction, and 
there will be within the next two years an increased market 
for beef. 

“It would seem that the two governmental programs of 
reducing cattle numbers (which has apparently been carried 
to an extreme point) and of increasing the ability cf the 
people to purchase beef will catch the cattle industry between 
two forces which will create a condition very critical to 
cattle production. There will undoubtedly be an increase in 
cattle prices, which will, of course, be very welcome to cattle- 
producers; but there will also appear at the same time an 
antagonism on the part of the consuming public, who will 
probably resent the increased prices, and a resulting decrease 
in consumption of beef will occur. 

“The publie will probably be able correctly to state that 
there is a shortage of cattle, and that, in order to bring 
prices down so that they can buy beef, foreign cattle and 
beef should be allowed to enter the United States to supply 
the domestic demand. The final consequences cannot be fore- 
seen, but will likely be unfavorable to cattle-producers. 

“There are many sound economists who maintain that 
arbitrary curtailment of production for the purpose of improv- 
ing the price situation is fundamentally unsound. They admit 
that it will usually give temporary relief, but the ultimate 
consequences are invariably bad. 

“It would seem that the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration could have accomplished its objective, and at the 
same time have done permanent and lasting good to the indus- 
try, by applying their efforts to the distribution end of the 
business, rather than to curtailing production and reducing 
cattle numbers. 

“One of the most fundamental parts of any industry, and 
the one that needs most constant and careful attention, is 
the maintaining of the consumption of the products of that 
industry. The population of the United States has increased 
to a point where the beef products from the 67,000,000 cattle 
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which we had on hand January 1, 1934, could easily have 
been consumed if those products had been distributed in an 
efficient and economical manner, and delivered to the public 
in such a form that the public would know what they were 
buying, would get what they paid for, and would pay for 
what they got. 

“The assumption of the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration that there was a surplus of cattle is subject to ques- 
tion. It would seem that, with the authority given that 
department by law, and the money available to them for 
carrying out their policies, great strides could have been 
accomplished for the permanent betterment of the industry 
if their activities had been devoted to eliminating the tremen- 
dous price-spread between the producer and the consumer. 


“If the consumer had been able to purchase beef at a 
price in line with the price the producer received, the con- 
sumption of beef would have been increased, and any tem- 
porary surplus of cattle would have been taken care of in a 
sound and proper manner. The cattle industry would also 
have been permanently benefited by the establishment of a 
more efficient and economical distribution system for its prod- 
ucts. 

“It is reasonable to believe that the consumption of beef 
would also have been increased, both at the present time and 
in the future, by the establishment of a uniform and com- 
pulsory system of beef-grading and stamping. 

“Our industry is suffering from the fact that our prod- 
uct, with all its many grades and classes, is delivered to the 
public simply as ‘beef.’ The fact that probably 40 per cent 
of the beef consumed in the United States comes from dairy 
animals emphasizes the importance of grading and labeling 
the beef which is offered to the consumer. 

“There is a demand for all classes of beef, and all classes 
of beef have their place among the requirements of the con- 
sumers; but we are destroying the confidence of the consum- 
ers in our product by offering it to them in ‘grab-bag’ fashion, 
allowing them to pay what the butcher asks and take their 
chances on what they get. 

“The things which have been done are water over the 
dam, but it seems that the cattlemen, through their associa- 
tions, can do a great deal to improve the status of our indus- 
try by actively and aggressively seeking the attention of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration to the improvement 
of our distribution system, and by petitioning the next Con- 
gress to enact a law providing for compulsory, uniform grad- 
ing and stamping of beef. 

“Very sincerely yours, 


“HENRY G. BOICcE.” 
Ea * * 


MRS. KEITH’S ARTICLE 


“We are glad this week to be able to make another pay- 
ment of $200 on our 1934 pledge to the American National 
Live Stock Association. We wish it were ten times that 
much. The National Association is doing for us what no 
individual cowman, local or state organization could possibly 
do. In matters of national importance, only a _ nationally 
known and recognized organization can help us. 

“If the American National had been supported in years 
past as it should have been supported, we would not have 
so many problems today. If we supported the National today 
as it should be supported, we would have fewer problems ten 
years hence. As a class, we have been short-sighted. That 
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is why our country is deluged today with millions of pounds 
of foreign canned beef from American packers abroad, while 
American cattlemen are helpless to market their cattle. 

“In the past, when asked to give money to the National, 
many cattlemen have given it grudgingly, if at all. If one 
thousand cattlemen had been asked to give $10 each toward a 
fund of $10,000 for the purpose of keeping a man on the job 
in Washington to look after their interests, most of them 
would have said: ‘Oh, I am not going to give $10 for some- 
body to go back there and have a good time on—buy dinners 
and drinks, etc. No, sir! They won’t get any of my money 
for that sort of thing.’ 

“They would have felt entirely justified in this. They 
would have kept their $10 in their pockets, and, incidentally, 
the cattle industry at the mercy of some other industry which 
was not enly willing, but glad, to spend a little money in 
order to make a lot more. 

“We will wager that not one of the big packers who are 
now so well established abroad hesitates for a second at 
supplying their representative with $19,000 or $20,000 to stay 
in Washington and look after their interests. We are sure 
they do not even ask him how he spends the money. 

“Do you know why we could never get more than an 
insignificant duty on hides? For no reason on earth except 
that we let the leather-goods manufacturers lobby in Wash- 
ington against a duty, while we stayed at home and attended 
to our ‘individual’ business. Few who are reading this would 
have willingly given $10 to send somebody back to Wash- 
ington to work for a worth-while tariff on hides; and yet the 
hides from the first five steers you sold would have repaid you. 

“The shoe and harness manufacturers knew they could 
not pul over anything unless they paid for it—and neither 
could we. They paid, and got what they wanted. We did not 
pay then, but we have been paying ever since by throwing 
our worthless hides in old wells and other out-of-the-way 
places, while foreign hides and leather come in practically 
duty-free. 

“We hear a lot of hollering about these hides, and for- 
eign canned beef, and ‘Can’t something be done about it?’ 
(Another case of locking the barn door after the horse is 
stolen.) 

“Right now other things are brewing and taking shape 
that will be just as disastrous to our industry some day 
if they are not stopped now. Are we doing anything about 
these? Are there a thousand cattlemen in the West today 
who would give $10 each and say to the American National: 
‘Here, take this and spend it to our best advantage. If you 
don’t accomplish all we want, get what you can. And if you 
need more money, there is more where this came from.’ 
Probably not. But there are a thousand cattlemen in the 
West who will spend $10 without a scruple at the nearest 
rodeo this fall. Many will spend $100, and ask (and get) 
nothing in return. 

“Yavapai cattlemen last fall devised a plan whereby 
each cowman would invest one $10 calf in the American 
National. They hoped that a thousand cattlemen in the 
West would do the same, thus making a fund of $10,000 for 
the National to carry out some important and necessary 
work for the industry, aside from the usual program that is 
necessary for us. Some of our other counties took up the 
plan, and Arizona made a good showing. But few of the 
other states looked upon the plan with favor. They found 
any number of excuses why they could not give a ealf. 
Probably every calf that would have been given died anyway 
of drought this year; so the owner lost not only the calf, 
but also the benefit he might have received if he had invested 
it in the National Association. 

“Individualism again came to the front, and many 
schemes for raising money were suggested at the Albuquerque 
convention, but most of them probably failed, since the 
National has arrived at mid-year with Mr. Mollin again 
having to count the pennies, instead of being free to give his 
valuable services to important work for you. 

“The best investment anyone who expects to stay in 
the cow business can make is in the American National Live 
Stock Association. Include it in your budget for next year. 


“Mrs. J. M. Kertu.” 


“T have not missed an issue of THE PRODUCER since 
Volume I, Number 1, and always read it from cover to 
cover.”—JOHN H. HATTON, Forest Service, Denver, Colorado. 
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RAILWAY RETIREMENT ACT HELD 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


ONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE LAW PASSED BY 

the last Congress, setting up a retirement and pension 
system for railroad employees, was denied by Alfred A, 
Wheat, chief justice of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, in a ruling, issued on October 25, granting the 
petition of 134 major railroads, subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, for an injunction to restrain the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board from enforcing the law. 

Under the provisions of the law, retirement would be 
compulsory at the age of sixty-five (which might be extended 
to seventy in exceptional cases), after which employees would 
be entitled to annuities for the rest of their lives. To provide 
the necessary funds, employees would contribute 2 per cent 
of their wages, and the railroads twice the amount chipped 
in by employees. For five years the carriers would be required 
to pay $60,000,000 annually, and an increasing amount after 
that time. 

In declaring the act invalid, Justice Wheat said that it 
contained stipulations which, in his opinion, were beyond the 
power of Congress to prescribe. Among other things, it 
extended its provisions to persons not engaged in interstate 
commerce. 

How this decision will affect the pending petition of the 
railroads for increased rates, based largely upon the added 
expenditure which would be incurred through the operation 
of the pension law, does not appear at this moment. 

Commenting on the decision, William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, declares that, if it is 
upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States, a new 
bill will be introduced in the next Congress which will hold 
water. 


APPLICATION FOR FAT-STOCK RATE ON 
FEEDERS DENIED 


N JULY 19, 1934, CARRIERS IN THE WESTERN DIS- 

trict filed a petition with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in which they sought modification of the order of 
1931 prescribing rates on stocker and feeder live stock 
between country points, and from public markets to country 
points, but not to public markets, which were 85 per cent of 
the rates on live stock fit for slaughter between the same 
points. The petition, which practically was the same as one 
previously submitted, and denied by the commission, asked 
authority to charge the full fat-stock rate on shipments of 
stockers and feeders, subject to a refund of 15 per cent on 
proof of a subsequent rail haul. 

In response, Charles E. Blaine, traffic counsel for the 
American National Live Stock Association, presented a reply, 
asking that the petition be dismissed. On September 28 the 
commission denied the railroads’ request. 

(See AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER for October, page 19.) 


CHANGE-OF-OWNERSHIP CASE 


ECISION IS EXPECTED VERY SHORTLY ON THE 
plea of the American National Live Stock Association 
et al. for reopening of the so-called sale-in-transit case. The 
principal issue is the right of live-stock shippers to try the 
market, with change of ownership permitted, the shipment 
moving on at the balance of the through rate. 
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GOVERNMENT PURCHASES OF LIVE STOCK 


7P TO THE END OF OCTOBER THE FOLLOWING 
U numbers of cattle, sheep, and Angora goats had been 
bought in the various states by the Emergency Drought Serv- 
ice, according to announcement issued from the Denver office 
of Harry Petrie, chief of the Cattle and Sheep Section of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration: 








Cattle Ewes Angoras 
State Purchased Purchased Purchased 
PEP PRON <2 oss ia 82,000 4,508 17,806 
Avikanaase .......,... See. bee, -s Sie 
Califoriia ......:.... 19,064 21,575 
Colorado .............. 226,137 SERCO pccescs 
po RE es 29,797 TAG 2te  eeecced 
RPI 82 cnnceenes Saeed 
TOW: eae s 18,656 RIG — skcicnaiaxs 
Kansas ................ 485,874 8,642 155 
Louisiana ............ RS eee oe 
Minnesota .......... 240,500 6,544 Genter ead: 
Missouri .............. 449,530 GoPRO saccnans : 
Montana ............... 321,560 479,129 fee ot 
Nebraska ............ 426,024 eee 
NG@VAGS: <5i..cc0202.:- 31,161 82,585 364 
New Mexico........ 421,386 232,507 10,479 
North Dakota..... 942,948 IE  hassceecsns 
Oklahoma ....... .... 415,702 eae Ree 
Oregon <.ic...:.:.. Jes 11,654 Oe tote 
South Dakota...... 859,813 i ll —— 
POROS 022s 1,502,545 1,002,047 170,979 
rete 2.2 otic t 101,194 172,624 3,737 
Wisconsin ............ OE, 6 eee cee 
Wyoming .......... 254,450 585,963 2 
Totals ......... 7,014,698 3,288,661 203,522 


On the 579,700 farms and ranches selling cattle there was 
a total of 23,528,643 head at the beginning of the buying 
period. Consequently, 80.2 per cent of the whole number had 
been disposed of. Condemnations numbered 1,112,809, or about 
15.8 per cent of the cattle bought. Cattle constituted 76 per 
cent of the number purchased, and calves 24 per cent. The 
average price for both cattle and calves was $13.53. Ship- 
ments to packing plants totaled 4,224,916, To date, out of a 
total of 45,598,050 head of cattle in twenty-three drought 
states, almost one-sixth have been bought by the government. 

Farms and ranches selling ewes had a total of 15,880,405 
head over one year old at the opening of the program, thus 
disposing of 20.7 per cent. Slightly over 61 per cent of those 
bought were destroyed as unfit for human food. 

Close to 27 per cent of all Angora does on farms selling 
were liquidated, and 66.6 per cent of these, or exactly two- 
thirds, were condemned. 

* * * 


In response to repeated urgings by the American Nationai 
Live Stock Association and other western organizations, 
together with many individual stockmen, the purchase of an 
additional 646,700 head of cattle was authorized on October 
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10, after the first quotas had expired on October 13. These 
were to be allocated to eleven western states where a large 
number remained for which there was little or no feed in 
sight to carry them through the winter. 

To complete the cleaning-up process, however, Mr. Petrie 
estimates that a further quota of 1,252,000 will be needed. 
At this writing he is in Washington urging that means be 
found to bring this about. 


EFFECT OF DROUGHT ON FEED AND 
LIVE STOCK 


HE NATION’S TOTAL FEED AND FORAGE SUP- 

plies are only sufficient to provide a little more than a 
subsistence ration for live stock in drought areas, and a 
raticn below normal in other states, if the present reduced 
numbers of animals are maintained, we read in a study of the 
“Effects of the Drought of 1934 on Feed, Forage, and Live 
Stock” recently completed by the Bureau of Agricultural! Eco- 
nomics. 

Conditions resulting from the drought have greatly 
changed the live-stock situation, says the report, and the out- 
look for the industry is now very different from what it was 
at the beginning of 1934. The marked decrease in live-stock 
slaughter in prospect is likely to result in a _ substantial 
advance in prices of all meat animals next year, and the level 
is exnected to be the highest since 1930. The advance prob- 
ably will be most pronounced in the case of well-finished live 
stock, since the reduction in market supplies of such animals 
will be relatively greater than that of other classes. 


The total number of meat animals on farms at the end of 
the present year will be the smallest in more than thirty-five 
years and much smaller than in recent years. Little or no 
increase in numbers for slaughter is expected before the end 
of 1936, and it may be several years before they will approach 
the high level of the last five years. This great reduction will 
result in a marked curtailment in the nation’s meat supply, 
and is likely to disrupt the normal relationship between feed 
and live-stock production. 

Cattle numbers at the end of 1934 are expected to be 
nearly 10,000,000 head smaller than at the beginning of the 
year, and it is possible that some further reduction will occur 
in 1935. An upswing in the cattle-production cycle, therefore, 
is not likely to begin before 1936. 

Because of the short supplies and high prices of feed, hog 
production is expected to be on a greatly reduced scale until 
the spring of 1936, and market supplies of hogs are likely to 
continue unusually small until late in that year. 

With considerable liquidation of sheep now in progress, 
the number of breeding ewes ‘in 1935 will be somewhat smaller 
than that of recent years, and this will result in decreased 
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lamb production next year. An upswing in sheep numbers, 
therefore, is hardly likely to occur until after 1935. 

If feed-crop yields in 1935 are equal to normal or better, 
total feed supplies for the 1935-36 feeding season will be very 
large in relation to the number of animals to be fed, and 
feed prices will be low in proportion to live-stock prices. 


THE NATION’S FOOD SUPPLIES 


SURVEY OF THE FOOD SITUATION WHICH WILL 

confront the people of the United States during the 
remainder of this year and all through 1935 has been made 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. It is found that 
much of the diminished production in the central and Rocky 
Mountain states caused by the drought and high tempera- 
tures of last spring and summer has been offset by bountiful 
crops in the eastern and far-western states and by carry-over 
stocks from previous years. Consumers may have to make 
certain shifts in their usual diet because of the scarcity of 
some foods and an abundance of others, but no one need go 
hungry. Distribution facilities are rapidly adjusting supplies 
among the different areas. 

Meat supplies, other than poultry, in 1935 are expected 
to be about 12 per cent below those of recent years. Owing 
to the large number of unfinished live stock slaughtered dur- 
ing 1934, the very small number of pigs raised, and the much 
smaller numbers of cattle and lambs that will be fed, total 
live-stock slaughter throughout 1935 will be much below the 
five-year average. Besides, in view of the short supplies of 
feed grains, hay, and forage, and the probable high prices of 
these products, the average weight of live stock slaughtered 
will be much lighter than usual. Quality and finish, too, are 
expected to fall below normal. 

Low prices of butter-fat in relation to feed grains, short 
supplies of forage and concentrates, and some reduction in 
the numbers cf milk-cows indicate that milk and butter pro- 
duction will be low during the coming winter and spring. 

Carry-over stocks of wheat will bring the total quantity 
available to about 783,000,000 hushels, insuring an ample sun: 
ply. Some wheat may be imported from Canada. On the 
other hand, some may be expoited from the Pacific Northwest. 

As to fcod prices, the bureau says that the full effect of 
the drought will not be felt until next spring. A higher level 
of prices in general may be expected, we are told, in addition 
to the 7.1 per cent increase during the past three months, 
although at a slower rate. 


CORN-HOG PRODUCTION CONTROL FOR 1935 


INAL TABULATION OF THE BALLOTS IN THE 
K corn-hog referendum has not yet been completed, but pre- 
liminary announcements from Washington indicate that 
approximately 67 per cent of all farmers voting favored con- 
tinuation of the adjustment program through 1935. In forty- 
one states, including all the principal corn- and hog-growing 
areas, the vote of those having signed the 1934 contracts on 
October 17 stood 345,330 in favor of and 153,181 opposed to 
the development of a new program, or about 69.3 to 30.7 per 
cent. Kansas was the only state showing a dissenting vote, 
with only a meager favorable majority in Nebraska. Of such 
non-signers as were given an opportunity to register their 
sentiments (determined by the local committees), about one- 
third voted in favor of the plan. 


On the question of one contract per farm, to become 
effective in 1936, the vote on the same date was as follows: 
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signers—227,789 for and 188,008 against; non-signers—8,442 
for and 18,030 against. 

In view of the substantial majority in favor of continu- 
ing the corn-hog production-control program for another 
year, and responsive also to appeals by representatives of the 
Farmers’ Union, the American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
National Grange, and committee men and extension workers 
from eighteen states, the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion has definitely decided to offer a new contract to produ- 
cers. It is understood that the provisions, now being drawn 
up and to be announced soon, will follow the general outline 
of the 1934 contract, but will involve reduced benefits on 
hegs, increased production of corn, making the cvt below 
the 1933 acreage 10 to 15 per cent, instead of the 20 to 30 
per cent of this year’s contract, and greater administrative 
power for county committees. 


COTTON PROGRAM TO CONTINUE NEXT YEAR 


HE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE HAS AN- 

nounced that the cotton adjustment program will be con- 
tinued in 1935. Details, including the amount of reduction 
in acreage to be required, and the amount and manner of 
rental and parity payments to be made, are being worked out 
by the Agricultural Adjustment Administration and will be 
issued as soon as completed. Producers who did not sign the 
1934-35 contracts will be offered a chance to sign for the 
1935 season. 

It is pointed out that this voluntary program is independ- 
ent of the Bankhead Cotton Marketing Act. The act will 
become effective for its second year only if the President finds 
that the cotton-production and marketing emergency con- 
tinues, or is likely to continue, and if the Secretary of Agri- 
culture determines that two-thirds of cotton-producers still 
favor the act. An opportunity will be given growers to 
express their opinion on this question. 


FEED LOANS NOW AVAILABLE FOR NEWLY 
ACQUIRED STOCK 


EED LOANS FOR PUREBRED COWS, HEIFERS, 

and bulis acquired for breeding purposes since April 1, 
1934, may now be obtained by farmers and stock-owners in 
primary drought areas, it is announced by the Emergency 
Crop and Feed Loan Section of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. Previously such loans were not made to purchase 
feed for stock acquired after that date. 

Since early in July, when emergency feed loans were 
first made available, more than 252,000 such loans have been 
made, totaling over $17,000,000. Applications should be 
addressed to the local Crop and Feed Loan Committee in tie 
applicant’s county. 


LIVE-STOCK LOANS FROM PRODUCTION 
CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS 


etna LOANS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 
production credit associations for the purchase of feeder 
cattle and lambs, according to announcement made by the 
Farm Credit Administration. Farmer-feeders can secure com- 
mitments from production credit associations which will enable 
them to draw a draft for the purchase price of the live stock. 
Loans may also be obtained from these associations to finance 
the production, harvesting, or marketing of crops, for the pur- 
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chase of dairy cows, feed, machinery or equipment, and to 
refinance indebtedness incurred for these purposes. 

The present interest rate on such loans is 5 per cent. The 
loans mature when the farmer-borrower expects to market 
the live stock fed. They are secured by chattel mortgages on 
first liens on the live stock fed and the feed to be used, or 
other personal property where necessary. 


AMENDMENTS TO FARM ACT BEING DRAFTED 


UGGESTIONS FOR CONGRESS TO GRANT THEM 
S enlarged powers are being drafted by officials of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, in line with the 
amendments introduced hurriedly during the closing days of 
the last Congress and lost in the skirmish. Three “clarifica- 
tions” are needed, it is asserted, if the act is to function effec- 
tively. The administrators want defined, in unambiguous 
terms, their powers to— 

1. Enjoin handlers of farm products, and others regulated 
by federal licenses, from violating their licenses; 

2. Examine the books and records of shippers, middlemen, 
processors, distributors, and other licensees; 

3. Pro-rate production quotas and shipping allotments. 


Unless this is done, a flood of suits challenging the author- 
ity of the AAA will result, it is declared, which, even if 
decided favorably to the administration, will only serve to 
hamper its operations. 

Before the amendments are introduced, conferences will be 


sought with those interested, so that differences may be ironed 
out and some measure of harmony attained. 


GOVERNMENT PROPOSES TO TRANSPLANT 
FARMERS 


TARTING TO PUT ITS FARMER-TRANSPLANTA- 
S tion scheme into operation, the government is now said 
to be planning to buy from 200 to 500 farm tracts in the 
neighborhood of Sioux Falls, in eastern South Dakota. There, 
on richer lands better favored by the rain-gods, it is intended 
to establish experimental homesteads for farmers who are to 
be moved from their homes in the drought-seared areas of the 
western part of the state. 

The sum of $2,500 is to be expended by the government 
on each farm for the construction of buildings. Farms will 
run from twenty to forty acres, 


All that is needed to put the plan into effect is the co-op- 
eration of the farmers. 


FARM FORECLOSURES HAVE PRACTICALLY 
CEASED 


VER 1,400,000 LOANS, AGGREGATING MORE THAN 

$1,960,000,000, were made to farmers from the organiza- 
tion of the Farm Credit Administration to the middle of 
October, 1934, according to a statement recently made by 
Governor W. I. Myers. In addition, about 400,000 farmers 
having federal land bank loans have obtained interest reduc- 
tions and deferment of principal instalments. The lending of 
this money has practically meant the stoppage of foreclosures, 
Which were at their peak when the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion was organized, says Mr. Myers. 


An analysis of the figures shows that, under the program 


of refinancing farm debts, the federal land banks made over 
198,000 first-mortgage loans, for $765,000,000, and on behalf 
of the Land Bank Commissioner closed 310,000 first- and 
second-mortgage loans, aggregating $539,000,000. In the field 
of short-term credit, over 108,000 loans, for approximately 
$81,000,000, were made by production credit associations, and 
92,000 loans, for $210,000,000, by regional agricultural credit 
corporations. In addition, the federal intermediate credit 
banks rediscounted approximately 73,000 loans, for $170,000,- 
000, made by other local agricultural lending institutions. 
About 430,000 emergency crop and feed loans, for $40,000,000, 
have been advanced since June 1, 1933, and 197,000 feed and 
forage loans, for $20,000,000, have been disbursed in the pri- 
mary drought areas from the special appropriation approved 
June 19, 1934. 


CCC WORKERS ADVANCE FORESTRY 
PROGRAM 


EPORTING TO THE PRESIDENT ON THE FIRST 

eighteen months of Civilian Conservation Corps activ- 
ities, Robert Fechner, director of emergency conservation 
work, states that a total of 350,000 young men, war veterans, 
and Indians have been given work on conservation projects, 
at a cost of $443,000,000. Of this amount, $136,000,000 repre- 
sented wages, of which $115,000,000 had been remitted to 
the boys’ families. Expenditures for foodstuffs, clothing, 
transportation, automobile equipment, machinery, and tools 
totaled $273,500,000. 

Mr. Fechner estimates that the nation’s forestry pro- 
gram has been advanced from five to ten years by this work. 
Five million acres have been added to the national forests 
and 67,909 aeres to national parks. 

Men, we learn, are now dropping out at the rate of 
about 10,000 a month to accept private employment. The 
present authorized enrolled strength of the camps, located in 
practically every state of the Union, is 369,838. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN OCTOBER 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., November 1, 1934. 
YOTHING CALCULATED TO STIMULATE MEAT 
production has developed recently, either at the live- 
stock market or in distribution circles. Cattle and hog prices 
slumped steadily all through October. That live muttons were 
immune was due to the fact that they had previously settled 
down to an unreasonably low level, compared with other 
branches of the trade, for which a comatose wool market was 
mainly responsible. Top cattle at Chicago declined from 
$10.90 to $9.25, without a healthy reaction. Middie grades 
suffered even more, and even in the case of low-cost steers the 
trend was downward. Always, however, common cattle had 
an advantage, as they could be cleared and the beef disposed 
of. At the end of October, $9.25 stopped heavy cattle; $8.50 
was the limit on yearlings. That few heavy steers—1,300 
pounds up—were available was a fortunate circumstance. 
Had last year’s close been repeated, they would have sold 
down to the same basis as at that time. At it was, 1,400- 
pound steers, good enough for New York kosher trade, sold 
at $8.50 per ewt. late in October; big chunks of beef, rough 
rather than plain, had to be content with $6.50, and heavy 
western grassers drew $5. The $9.25 heavy steers, in the 
1,550-pound class, late in October would have made monkeys 
of the $10.75 kind at the high spot. 


High Feed-Bill Dislodges Light Steers 


On the break, $7 to $8 yearlings were in a majority, few 
steers of any kind beating $8.50. Acres of light steers that 
had been on corn sold down to $5.75 to $6.75, the feed-bill dis- 
lodging them prematurely. “Save margins and save corn” 
was the feeders’ slogan, as corn advanced in much the same 
ratio as margins narrowed. Despite the fact that fat steers 
have averaged about $2 per ewt. higher than at the corre- 
sponding period of 1933, the appreciation is more apparent 
than real, owing to advanced cost of production—something 
that many newspaper writers fail to take into account. 


Failing Demand Responsible for Price Slump 


Analysis traces the slump directly to the distribution 
sphere. Industries lagged, unemployment increased, strikes 
confused the situation, incidentally curtailing consumption, 
and, above all the din and confusion, clamor for “something 
cheap” stuck out as conspicuously as a sore thumb. If beef 
trade is an accurate barometer of industry, then industry is 
lagging. Even eastern shipping demand called for low-cost 
cattie—the product of western grass—and short-fed cattle 
selling from $6.50 down, of which there were always enough 
to go around. Killers sidestepped bullocks in the upper price 
brackets, because the product met strenuous ‘sales resistance, 
demonstrating that something more than a government inspec- 
tion mark attesting quality is necessary to get it over the 
block. Buying power was lacking; otherwise the beef trade 
would have bought the product. It is axiomatic that, when- 
ever killers balk at buying any type of cattle, the beef they 
yield is not selling readily. 
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THE MARKETS 


Large Quantities of Western Beef Going into Freezer 


Fat western grass cattle sold up to $7; the bulk, at any- 
where from $4.50 to $5.75. Considering the drought, the 
range round-up yielded a heavy beef tonnage, and, in view of 
the demand for “something cheap,” it got a cordial reception, 
killers buying fleshy western steers as low as $3.75. Some of 
this product went into the freezer, whence it will be exhumed 
next spring to show fat inventory profits. Approximately 
100,000,000 pounds of this beef have been tucked away—the 
first generous accumulation in several years. Considerable 
western cow beef has been accumulated, at a cost ranging 
from $2 to $4 per cwt., probably to swell packers’ 1935 earn- 
ings. But the bulk of the western delegation went into the 
stocker alleys, to figure in future beef supply. 


Cattle Market Apparently Headed for Lower Levels 


The whole market—fed and western—closed October at 
the lowest point since the crest of the summer rise was passed, 
and at that time was apparently still headed toward lower 
levels, as the undertone was weak. Current and recent 
slaughter has been heavy, both numerically and from a ton- 
nage standpoint, as what it lacked in weight was atoned for 
in numbers. The load was increased by free gathering of 
so-called native cattle, dislodged by drought from areas that, 
under normal physical conditions, would have put corn into 
them during the winter. Red cattle from Missouri, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota trooped to the shambles in an intermi- 
nable procesion, killers bagging thousands at prices ranging 
from $3 to $4 per ewt., every carcass serving to satisfy an 
insatiable demand for cheap meat. In the selling process, 
this beef had a decided advantage over pork, saddled with a 
heavy processing tax. Yellow-hammer steers made a prema- 
ture appearance, as feed cost prohibited carrying them in the 
dry-lot, and, ond a slippery market, they were considered 
advantageously disposed of regardless of price, yellow cattle 
going to killers in October at as low as $2.50 per cwt. 


Fed Heifers Holding up Relatively Well 


With the exception of fed heifers, female cattle have 
realized short’prices. A delegation of $6.50 to $8 fed heifers 
was immune to vicissitude, but venders of cheap beef had 
access to acres of $3 to $4 grass cows every day the market 
operated. As in the case of steers, fat cows selling above 
$3.50 were penalized. Hullabaloo over the $10 steer obscured 
the major phases of the trade, perusal of market reports 
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creating an impression that every steer in the pack was a 
$10 critter. Lurid yarns, designed to create an impression 
that fat cattle netted around $1,000 per car more than a 
year ago, were featured; the general market was ignored. 


Hogs Break Precipitously 


Hogs broke about $2 per cwt. from the high spot, making 
the descent almost without a halt. Chicago’s top dropped 
from $8.05 to $5.85; average cost, from $7.46 to $5.29; at 
which point the crash was halted. All markets were buried 
with underweights, 170 pounds down, killers’ purchase cards 
showing a long list of 120- to 160-pound immature stock at a 
range of $3.50 to $4.75. To lighten the feed burden, growers 
sacrificed pigs weighing 100 pounds down at as low as $1.50 
per ewt., figuring that every bushel of corn converted into 
pork meant a net loss. From the short-corn areas came train- 
and truck-loads of pigs, and, as the allotment system all but 
put feeders out of business, that outlet closed up after the 
typical manner of a clam. When a feeder took on a string of 
hogs, he invariably paid a price in which the processing tax 
was liberally discounted, and then he was not sure of his 
ground. As this is in accordance with the curtailment pro- 
gram, criticism would be captious; but it plays hob with pig- 
growers and feeders. Hogs are realizing around $1 per cwt. 
more than a year ago, but that appreciation does not pay 
added cost of production. Selling a hundred-pound pig sug- 
gests waste of raw material; but when the owner is a bene- 
ficiary of the corn-hog program, early disposal savors of 
sound judgment; otherwise he might dissipate at least part 
of his $5-per-head bounty, of which $2 has already been paid. 
It means short tonnage, and probably a higher hog market, by 
the time the bulk of the new crop is in processors’ hands, 
which will be early and at light weight. A short corn crop 
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never has made heavy lard or meat tonnage, and in this 
emergency the shrinkage will be imposing. There will be few 
fall pigs, as signers exceeded allotments at spring farrowing. 


Pork and Lard Stocks Ample 


Current stocks of meat and lard are ample, but are con- 
sidered good property, in view of reduced production. Con- 
siderable lard has gone to Europe and elsewhere, and a 
respectable volume of fresh and cured meat is being exported, 
The trade has now entered another season of accumulation, 
but it will be short, and, by the time next summer’s merchan- 
dising season comes around, packers’ cellars may be bare. In 
that event, producers of beef and lamb will have an inning. 


Growers Awaiting Decision on Processing Tax 


Nothing has come out of Washington concerning renewa] 
of the present processing tax, which expires November 5. 
The recent plebiscite, although on a short vote, warrants con- 
tinuation of the corn-hog program, but the new course has 
not been charted. The tax may remain at the present figure, 
or be increased or whittled down. Whatever develops in offi- 
cial circles, the industry is waiting with ill-concealed anxiety 
for the “dope.” 


Stagnant Sheep Market Chiefly Due to Wool 


Live-mutton trade has been the underdog of the market 
for months past. Eventually it may be extricated from its 
present rut, but the time, if such is appointed, is not yet indi- 
cated. A short western lamb crop, deficient in tonnage, has 
been garnered at $6.25 to $6.75 per cwt., prices changing 
little from week to week. Of course, a demoralized wool mar- 
ket has been mainly responsible, but the sheepman is far 
from satisfied with his season’s results. Fat lambs have been 
selling at around 50 cents per cwt. less than last year, and 
feeders at the same money; for which there is no logical rea- 
son, as cost of making gains has doubled meanwhile. As in 
the case of beef, popular demand is for low-grade, cheap prod- 
uct, which has taken immediate care of a swarm of second- 
grade lambs—normally feed-lot candidates. October’s lamb 
trade was marked by feeble spurts, followed by prompt and 
emphatic reactions to the previous low level, fluctuations never 
exceeding 25 cents per ewt. Feeder demand was healthy at all 
times, feeders paying $5 to $5.75 for the bulk of their pur- 
chases—an investment that necessitates an advance of $2 per 
ewt. in fat lambs to give them an even break. Western fat 
lambs are at the disappearance stage, but “come-backs”— 
westerns that went into feed-lots during the summer—are 
already in evidence, many of them minus the fleece, as, ignor- 
ing all precedent at this season, shorn and fleece lambs are 
selling on the same price basis, feeders taking off the wool 
for gambling purposes. 


Western Lambs in Corn Belt to Go to Butcher Early 


Feed-bills will send western lambs that went into the 
Corn Belt to the butcher earlier than usual, and at lighter 
weight, as heavies are already penalized. This means heavy 
slaughter until the bulk of the huge supply of thin westerns 
housed east of the Missouri River has been jettisoned. There- 
after feeders in the trans-Missouri area, with substantially 
reduced supplies, will have the market to themselves, and 
wool, meanwhile, may be worth more money. At present, 
meat is carrying the load, 


Ahead of the trade is a period of liquidation, involving 
everything using four legs and consuming grain. This period 
will continue into the new year. Meanwhile little can be 
expected in the way of price recovery. 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, 
A shipments, and federally inspected slaughter of live 
stock at sixty-two markets for the month of September, 1934, 
compared with September, 1933, and for the nine months 
ending September, 1934 and 1933: 


























RECEIPTS 
= ania Nine Months Ending 
1934 1933 1934 1933 
Cate tse 2,821,635t| 1,178,281 | 14,580,270i| 8,656,383 
Caren nico 955,7432 474,313 6,230,295] 4,057,896 
BOS eeccc cscs 2,093,460 6,493,792§| 24,555,080 | 31,316,328§ 
GHOODE -3055-6eoc 3,024,256)|| 2,910,881 | 18,706,234)|| 20,077,421 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS; 
— Selanne ae 
1934 1933 1934 1933 
Cattie™ cic 1,368 ,218¢ 486,366 6,350,0054) 3,227,125 
CRIVGE:. 02286. 297,509% 151,171 1,786,202%| 1,219,854 
Ol ee 560,768 1,031,768§| 7,172,087 7,290,896§ 
ROOD seine 1,931,266||| 1,621,599 9,308,543 \|| 9,520,926 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
a September a. 
1934 1933 1934 1933 
Oattie®:.-.....:.4 483,163 232,702 2,384,879 1,240,175 
Calves. :.: 2.20... 66,642 28,611 320,526 222,007 
OGG. sok 67,079 36,337 397,366 308,640 
Sheep ope rae 774,228 497,683 2,036,542 1,546,169 


SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION 





Nine Months Ending 





September September 
1934 1933 1934 1933 
Cattle ose cd 1,786,025% 821,015 | 9,4384,673}] 6,296,152 
EO i 830,728% 405,382 5,740,548:) 3,625,677 
Ps gestae dat | 2,600,923 3,037,529§| 31,821,405 | 35.136,873§ 
Sheep baa Pais 1,733,951\|| 1.608,661 12,026,322; 12,939,060 


*Exelusive of calves. Including stockers and feeders. ; 

tInecludes cattle and calves purchased for Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 
poration. 

§Includes many pigs and sows received for government account. 

\Ineludes sheep purchased for Federal Surplus: Relief Corporation. 


THE STOCKER OUTLOOK 


J. E. P. 


TOCK CATTLE WERE DISPLAYED ON A BARGAIN- 
S counter late in October when the country acquired dried- 
out light steers at as low as $2.75, the bulk of the business 
being done in the $3 to $4.25 range. Killers grabbed most of 
the fleshy western steers at prices that beef-makers were not 
willing to pay, in view of the slump in fat steers. The ter- 
ritory east of the Missouri River, where corn was a fair crop, 
has acquired a large number of cattle in the aggregate— 
more, probably, than can be fed out. Already warmed-up 
steers that went out early in the season at $3 to $4 per cwt. 
are being short-routed back to market—some on a few feeds 
of corn, others in sufficient condition to realize $7 per cwt. 
At this writing, the corn country is well stocked with cattle, 
as purchase money has been plentiful. A large percentage 
of these cattle will be roughed through the winter, not figur- 
ing in prospective beef supply. 
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Every break in stock-cattle prices has attracted a new 
set of buyers, especially from territory east of Chicago, where 
winter beef-making will be heavier than usual. Pennsylvania, 
New York, Ohio, and Indiana have been heavy purchasers. 
Many are holding off with the intention of taking on steers 
that have been fed corn along in January, on the theory that 
they can buy flesh at less cost than putting it on. However, 
they may run into a condition where packers will outbid them. 
Including corn at 75 cents a bushel, hay at $20 a ton, inci- 
dental feeds, and interest, cost of making gains is consider- 
ably heavier than the finished product now realizes. A drove 
of 1,000-pound steers costing $5 in Chicago 180 days previ- 
ously sold at $8 late in October, on which exact figures showed 
a cost of $9 per cwt. Obviously, carrying cattle for similar 
periods will be unprofitable, unless fat-cattle prices can be 
boosted several notches, the alternative being 90- to 100-day 
feeds and installation of another set. Many of the thin cattle 
taken to Corn Belt points recently will be resold in the 
interior for finishing purposes. In any event, short-feeding 
wiJl amount to a furore, and the butcher will get the majority. 


Fewer calves have been acquired than in recent years, as 
the short corn country is a calf-developing area. Calves have 
sold at a wide range of $4 to $6—the bulk at $4.50 to $5.50 
per cwt. 

Feeders are up against an onerous feed-bill that will grow 
more burdensome as the winter works along. The corn crop 
was overestimated at the outset, husking returns are poor, 
and quality is inferior. Old corn is at the vanishing stage, 
much of it having been sold for transfer to distressed areas, 
such as southern Iowa and northern Missouri. Cost of corn 
in the country pivots around 75 cents, but varies according 
to locality, some sections paying 90 cents, which includes a 
long-distance truck charge. Late-planted corn made good 
growth, owing to high September and October temperatures, 
but did not get past the dent stage before frost arrived. At 
best, it will make only good fodder. Nature played a trick 
on beef-distributors by practically maturing an immense crop 









The two most coveted awards at 
the American Royal Live Stock 


Show— 
GET OF SIRE 
BEST TEN HEAD 
both won by WHR Prince Dominos 


WHR Bulls will stamp your herd with the 
same high, uniform quality. 


WHEN YOU BUY WHR BULLS— 
YOU BUY THE BEST 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH, Cheyenne 











Range Bulls That Are 
NOT Pampered 


Domino, Beau Aster, and 
Anxiety Breeding 


Bred, Raised, and Developed on the Strong 
Grama Grass of the High Dalhart Plateau 


COON & CULBERTSON 


Dalhart, Texas 
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of soy-beans, to which cattle had access in September and 
October. Fed in the field, it made cheap gains, but, when 
bean-fed cattle were dressed, a lone-drawn-out howl of pro- 
test went up from beef men, owing to color. Bean-fed beef 
is a new problem, as the fat is yellow and the lean meat 
inferior. Consumers have been educated on a color basis— 
white fat and cherry-red lean—early distribution of soy-bean 
product finding them non-receptive. 

Assuming that short-feeding is the rule, and that cattle 
which have gone to feed-bunks during the past ninety days 
play an early return engagement, replacement will go on all 
winter, although the action of the fat-cattle market mean- 
while will be a determining factor. Unless steers are able to 
pay their board-bill cn 150- to 180-day feeds, they will be cut 
loose. Killers may find themselves handling a crop of merely 
warmed-up bullocks on the fleshy-feeder order. Finished cat- 
tle will be scarce, and premiums warranted. But, to develop 
such a market, the upper crust will necessarily be thin, as 
the outlet for high-cost beef is narrow, and the “drop,” includ- 
ing hides, is not realizing sufficient to justify high-cost steers. 

Drought in the Corn Belt has been partly broken. Heavy 
winter precipitation will be essential to reviving pastures next 
spring; also, to insure putting in a corn crop under favorable 
auspices. What the whole country needs at this juncture is 
a bumper crop of corn, and every effort will be made to 
insure one. Unless nature remedies the feed situation, many 
a long day will elapse before another such crop of finished 
steers as 1934 has garnered invades the market. 


HIDE MARKET UNALTERED 


J. E. P. 


IDES ARE MOVING SPASMODICALLY, WITHOUT 
material changes from week to week. Tanners are run- 
ning part time, accumulating as little leather as possible and 
devoting more attention to sales than to investment. Shoe- 
trade demand is spotty, manufacturers running on short 
reserves, with the object of having little money in inventories 


| 





J. M. CAREY & BROTHER 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Established 1872 Incorporated 1908 








Painter 
HEREFORDS 


We specialize in the rugged, large-boned type of Herefords. 
rather than the smaller, fine-boned show type. 


JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS | 


ROGGEN, COLORADO 


| 

| 

| 

| Quality has no substitute 
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when January comes around. Upholstery and automobile 
leathers are not moving. Current leather-buying is restricted 
to immediate cutting requirements. Packers dominate the 
hide market, which is an 8- to 914-cent affair. One week sales 
are heavy; the next, actual transactions are indicated by a 
zero market. Packers are taking the market for every hide 
they can move without cutting prices. Consensus of opinion 
is that not even a remote prospect for appreciation exists, as 
current take-off is heavy, stocks are ample, and plenty of 
cattle are in sight for the next ninety days. 


COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 
B principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
November 1, 1934, compared with October 1, 1934, and Novem- 
ber 1, 1933 (per 100 pounds): 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Nov. 1, 1934 Oct. 1.1934 Nov. 1, 1933 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.).................. $ 8.00- 9.50 $ 9.50-10.75 $ 5.00- 6.00 

AINE: ss in ee a es ene 6.00- 9.00 6.75- 9.75 4 35- 5.75 

Choice (900 to 1,100 Ibs.)...........0.0...... 7.75- 8.75 9.00-10.25 5.75- 6.25 

NN at a Sa ar ake 6.00- 8.00 6.50- 9.50 5.00- 6.09 

Medinm (S900 ibs. Up) sick kccnnn 4.50- 6.50 5.00- 7.50 3.75- 5.00 
FED YEARLING STEERS: 

ood (6 Ceneeeokiae 5.75- 8.25 6.00- 9.50 5.25- 6.50 
HEIFERS: 

OO Ei: i is cece eg ee 5.25- 8.50 4.50- 6.40 
COWS: 

SOON setae cenicencs pipe al sctedtnb Eonar 3.25- 4.50 3.50- 5.50 3.00- 4.25 
CALVES: 

Good to Ghielee ss cee 4.00- 7.00 4.00- 7.25 3.00- 4.00 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS 

C668 to. CROCE Sa e 4.00- 


5.50 4.25- 6.00 3.75- 5.00 

Common to Medium............................-.-+ 2.50- 4.00 2.75- 4.25 2.00- 4.00 
HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.).... 5.385- 5.85 6.10- 6.60 4.20- 4.35 


LAMBS: 


Good to Choice (90 Ibs. down).......... 6.25- 6.85 6.25- 6.75 5.75- 6.75 
EWES: 
Good to Cheite....ccccknk.. 16 250 1.65- 250 1.50- 2.75 


WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


HOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
meats at Chicago on November 1, 1934, compared with 
October 1, 1934, were as below (per 100 pounds): 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 


STEER (700 Ibs. up): Nov. 1, 1934 Oct. 1, 1934 


INN icici re sel ha a ee eaeneearee $13.00-14.00 $14.00-15.50 

RIE, iiss sccccnusdetacciecaccecs bieccar ae peaeei 10.50-13.00  12.00-13.50 
STEER (500 to 700 Ibs.) : 

RII eisai cunicsansicinsa acai acccisandaa a Sa ee ae ee 12.00-13.00 13.00-14.50 

MID 5, Soci ccdcsinsantitesscdewtstec hn nies tines Se. eee 
YEARLING STEER: 

STOOL sniiacnuiicikuasteiacln Mee 12.00-13.00 13.00-14.40 

OE ararwsieccecsiceas teed Send esas aie ace ceeen e «| ee 
COW: 

RENAL, tccavecodinties nnn ata Demcua ee paces 6.50- 7.00 7.00- 8.00 
VEAL: 

URE sieges ed snes oahscib acipti a tlacatediiaila 10.50-11.50 11.50-12.50 
ROL sek citckaeinl ee SEAS eae 9.50-10.50 10.00-11.50 
FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 

LAMB (45 lbs. down): 
NURSE cote che SS eR ial rept Dame $13.00-13.50 $12.50-13.50 
NOUN. sn cecatcs tics cgtaana saeco areca ie ee ve 11.50-12.50  12.00-13.00 
MUTTON: 
AOOE ceeds cn ee es ia a 6.00- 7.00 


FRESH PORK CUTS 
LOINS: 
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D0- 4.00 


20- 4.35 
15- 6.75 


0- 2.75 


SSED 
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1, 1934 
)0-15.50 
)0-13.50 


)0-14.50 
)0-13.50 
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)0-13.00 


)0- 8.00 


0-12.50 
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0-13.50 
)0-13.00 


)0- 7.00 
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HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS OF 
B frozen and cured meats, lard, poultry, creamery butter, 
and eggs on October 1, 1934, as compared with October 1, 
1933, and average holdings on that date for the past five years 








Commodity Oct. 1, 1934 Oct. 1, 1933 ae 
Frozen beef sli aici iecociebeaanaclnanal 75,698,000 35,261,000 30,554,000 
Cured beef*.................. 16,998,000 | 15,937,000 | 15,192,000 
Lamb and mutton... ..... 2,399,000 1,886,000 2,842,000 
Frozen pork................... 130,233,000 | 128,497,000 | 100,031,000 
Dry salt pork*.............. 58,780,000 | 126,377,000 | 108,862,000 
Pickled pork*................ 335,219,000 | 375,563,000 | 321,408,000 
Miscellaneous................ 104,656,000 64,805,000 62,787,000 

Total meats...............) 723,983,000 | 748,326,000 | 641,676,000 
i ccistcataactnrscnenaneed 127,847,C00 | 192,061,000 | 109,087,000 
Frozen poultry.............. 55,271,000 50,177,000 49 359,000 
Creamery butter........... 124,814,000 | 174,713,000 | 126,877,000 


Eggs (case equivalent) 9,657,000 10,128,000 10,017,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 


WOOL TRADE SHOWS SLIGHT IMPROVEMENT 


J. E. P. 


OOL IS MORE ACTIVE THAN DURING THE DOR- 

mant period—little more can be said. What clothing 
trade needs is seasonal temperatures. Stocks are ample; the 
retail movement sluggish. Consumer demand centers on low- 
cost clothing, and probably will continue to do so; which 
means that adulterants are being extensively used. A fair 
weekly turn-over is reported at eastern concentration points. 
Wool has been moving out of Texas in large quantities, insur- 
ing an early clean-up, except on the current fall clip, which 
is moving in a limited way at 15 to 16 cents a pound in the 
grease. Down East fine wools are selling in the 60- to 70-cent 
range, clean, according to character. Texas twelve-month 
wools are moving around 65 cents, clean; choice Ohio delaines, 
on the under side of 70 cents. Buyers are still demanding 
lower prices, taking nothing except for urgent needs. 

Foreign markets, now playing an important part in main- 
taining “controlled” wool prices, are showing strength. Should 
this continue, increasing supplies from South America and 


' New Zealand can be absorbed. 


Early completion of the new Wool Financing Corpora- 
tion, which is to have an authorized capital of one million 
dollars and be backed by ample RFC money, is predicted. 
This financing will take care of unsold wool at country points, 
on the basis of 80 per cent with RFC loans and 20 per cent 
by subscribing wool houses. 

Recent improvement in the domestic market is attrib- 
utable largely to government buying. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


, ae CAKE AND MEAL ON NOVEMBER 2 
was quoted at $40 a ton, f.0.b. Texas points. Hay prices 
at Omaha on November 1 were as follows: alfalfa—choice 
leafy, $22.50; No. 1, $21 to $22; standard leafy, $20 to $21; 
standard, $20; No. 2, $18 to $19; No. 3, $17.50; sample, $12 to 
$15; upland prairie—No. 1, $21; No. 2, $19 to $20; No. 3, 
$16 to $17; sample, $14; midland prairie—No. 1, $19; No. 2, 
$16 to $17; sample, $14; mixed hay—No. 1, $21; No. 2, $19; 
No. 3, $16. 





REGISTERED 


HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


Choicest blood-lines; outstanding indi- 
viduals; raised under actual range condi- 
tions 


T. E. MITCHELL & SON 


Tequesquite Ranch 
ALBERT, NEW MEXICO 





Herd Bulls Range Bulls 


PURE-BRED HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


Perry Park Ranch 


Larkspur, Colorado R. P. Lamont, Jr., Owner 








Northwest Nebraska Registered | 
Hereford Breeders’ Association | 


Headquarters, Valentine, Nebraska 


THE SANDHILLS WHERE HARDY, 
PROLIFIC HEREFORDS GROW 


5,400 head represented—among them the best in Herefords 
—for show, herd, or range. 


100,000 choice feeder calves produced and sold annually. 
For information address | 


ED. BELSKY, Secretary Merriman, Neb. 


COTTONSEED CAKE sisi. 


Quick Shipment :  Fresh-ground 


Humphreys-Godwin Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 
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FEEDING SITUATION ON OCTOBER 1 


Cattle 


Although the condition of pastures in 
the Corn Belt states during the summer 
was the lowest on record, and prospects 
for feed, grain, and hay production 
about the poorest ever known, the ship- 
ment of stocker and feeder cattle into 
these states has been relatively large, 
says the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics in its October report. Total ship- 
ments, inspected through markets, for 
the three months July to September 
(with September estimated), were about 
650,000 head. This number was about 
50 per cent larger than the very small 
shipments for these months in 1933, 
about 18 per cent larger than the five- 


* CIENTIF IC a saacabnand 

produces scab which leaves a 
clean-cut lasting brand. 

The original and proven Branding 


Liquid. Half Pint, 75c; Pint, $1.25; 
Quart, $2.25. Postpaid 
Stop Horn Growth 
Franklin Dehorning Paste 
No bleeding. No sore heads 
Most humane of all methods 


Handsomely Shaped Heads 


$1 and 50c bottles Postpaid. 
_ Free leaflet gives full facts. 


ii Barnes Calf Dehorner 


Cups out the horn_ button. 
Quick and humane. No horn 
stubs grow out. Cutting blades 
_ of tempered tool steel. Money 
jas back if not satisfied. $3.75. 
larger size $5.00. postpaid 


Sead Dehorning Paint 
A protective, dressing with disinfectant, 

styptic, adhesive and fly-repellent qualities 
for use following dehorning operations. 
Also recommended for surface wounds on 
domestic animals, such as shear cuts, dock- 
ing wounds, wire cuts, etc.Prepaid prices: 
Pint, 50c; Quart, $1.00; Half Gallon, $1.75, 
Gallon, $3.00; 5 Gallon $12.50. 


Send for FREE Instructive Booklets 


O.M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO 


Denver, Wichita. Fort Worth, Amarillo, Alliance, Rapid City, 
Kansas City, E1 Paso, Marfa. Los Angeles, Santa Maria, 

















year (1929-3 
for the period since 1928. 


3) average, and the largest 


In July this year, when prospects for 
a corn crop were still fairly good over 
much of the Corn Belt, the movement 
into all the states was relatively large, 
with the total over twice as large as in 
1933 and the largest for the month since 
1925. In August and September the 
movement into the states where the effects 
of the drought were most serious dropped 
off sharply, but into other states it con- 
tinued large. For the three months, the 
five eastern Corn Belt states received 
over twice as many cattle as in 1933 
and the largest number since 1926. In 
addition, there was a rather heavy move- 
ment of “government” cattle into these 
states for pasture. 


Reports from the western states are 
to the effect that cattle-feeding, except 
possibly in California, will be reduced 
as a result of the small supplies and 
high prices of grain and hay. Feeding 
at cottonseed mills in Texas will also be 
sharply curtailed. 


Lambs 


The total number of lambs fed for 
market this season will probably be con- 
siderably smaller than last year, but 
there will be a marked change in cer- 
tain areas. The Corn Belt states east 
of the Missouri River will likely feed 
more lambs, but there is expected to be 
a sharp reduction in the numbers fed 
west of the river and in the western 
states. 

Shipments of feeder lambs, inspected 
through markets, into the Corn Belt for 
the three months July to September 
were about 800,000 head—an increase of 
nearly 40 per cent over the small ship- 
ments in 1933 and 1932, but 10 per cent 
smaller than the five-year (1929-33) 
average. Shipments into the states east 
of the Mississippi were nearly two and 
one-half times as large this year as last, 
but shipments into the states west of 
the Missouri River were much smaller. 
Direct shipment (not going through 
stock-yard markets) into the western 
Corn Belt will also be much smaller this 
year than last. 

Reports show that the total number 
of lambs fed in the western states will 
be considerably below that of last vear. 
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ACID POISONING OF LIVE STOCK 


An effective cure for prussic-acid poi- 
soning of live stock has been discovered 
by veterinary scientists of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it is announced. 
Sodium thiosulphate alone, or, better yet, 
in combination with sodium nitrate, if 
administered in time, will save the lives 
of animals poisoned by eating plants 
which, for one reason or another, have 
developed prussic acid or hydrocyanic 
acid. Treatment should be by a skilled 
veterinarian, and the Bureau of Anima] 
Industry is informing the profession as 
to the technique of administration and 
essential results of the experimental 
work. 

Many plants develop some hydrocyanic 
acid, but, under practical conditions, only 
a few are actually dangerous. Among 
the more widely distributed of these are 
the sorghums, Johnson grass, flax, 
arrow-grass, Sudan grass, wild black 
cherry, and wild chokeberry (not the 
chokecherry, which is a different spe- 
cies). 


“YEAR WITHOUT A SUMMER” 


Meteorologists, thumbing the records 
to find a summer as disastrous as that 
of 1934 to midwestern states, got as far 
as 1816, and then paused. This was “the 
year without a summer.” There was 
mild weather in January, ice in August, 
and a Vermont farmer almost froze to 
death in June. The freak weather not 
only existed in the United States, but 
Europe felt the nip of winter when it 
should have been sweltering in the heat, 
we read in a press dispatch. 


Here is a brief month-by-month de- 
scription: 


January—-Mild; parlor fires unneces- 
sary. 

February—The same, except for a few 
days when it was chilly. 

March—Blustery and cold, Freshets 
caused great property damage in Ohio 
and Kentucky. 

April—Started warm, grew colder, 
and snow fell toward the latter part of 
the month. 

May—Buds and fruit trees frozen. 
Ice formed an inch thick. Fields re- 
planted without success. 

June—Entire East blanketed in snow 
from ten inches deep in Vermont to three 
inches in New York. New Orleans and 
suburbs inundated by the overflowing 
Mississippi. Farmers wore overcoats 
while planting. 

July—Ice an eighth of an inch thick 
formed throughout New England, New 
York, and eastern Pennsylvania. Corn 
crops destroyed. 

August—Ice continued to form, and 
new crops were ruined. Corn sold at 
from $4 to $5 a bushel. London experi- 
enced a heavy snowfall. 

September—Two weeks of the mildest 
weather of the year were followed by 
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November, 1934 


heavy frost and ice a quarter of an inch 
ick. 
Oe ciobe~aaidialin cold weather. It 
was cold and rainy in Europe, and only 
an abundant potato crop saved France 
from famine. Hundreds perished from 
want, and food prices more than doubled. 
November—There was sleighing in 
Mexico City on the 26th; also in the 
United States in most sections. 
December—A breath of spring. 


As a result of the continuously cold 
weather, the price of flour rose to $13 a 
barrel in New York City. In 1817 bread 
riots broke out in Great Britain. 


DEFICIENCY OF MEAT CAUSES 
STAMMERING 


Recent studies have indicated that a 
diet lacking in meat is a frequent cause 
of stammering, according to a statement 
issued by Miss Anna E. Boller, director 
of the Nutrition Department of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. 
The investigations were carried on by 
Dr. Knight Dunlap, of Johns Hopkins 
University, and covered cases of stam- 
mering in both adults and children in 
many parts of the United States. Child- 
hood histories were carefully traced, 
and revealed that the stammerers had 
almost invariably been fed on a diet 
deficient in meat. 

In another study, conducted by Miss 
Boller among school children selected at 
random, it was found that 84 per cent 
were anemic. The anemic children were 
divided into two groups. Both groups 
were served hot lunches of equal caloric 
value. The lunches of one group in- 
cluded meat, while those of the other 
group contained no meat. Carried on 
for several months, the study disclosed 
striking results. In the case of children 
receiving meat, the degree of anemia 
had been markedly reduced, while an 
actual increase had occurred in those 
not receiving meat. 


GERMANS INVENT NEW SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR WOOL. 


After years of effort, beginning with 
World War days when paper suits were 
extensively used, German textile experts 
have succeeded in developing a new sub- 
stitute for wool which promises to make 
the Reich less dependent in the future 
upon foreign sources for its raw mate- 
rials. The product, called “woolstra,” is 
derived from what is termed “liquefied 
wood,” and is said to have properties of 
warmth, strength, and pleasing appear- 
ance practically equal to those of real 
wool. Textiles are manufactured 
through weaving together hundreds of 
tiny threads of this material. In some 


cases, wool thread from discarded gar- 
ments is used as a base for the cloth. 
It is estimated that “woolstra,” together 
with material woven from old wool 
thread, already comprises some 20 per 
cent of all the “wool” cloth being used 


in the country. 
ok * * 


Of another (or is it the same?) wool- 
substitute discovery we read: 


“The present government policy of 
restricting imports of textile raw mate- 
rials into Germany is causing manufac- 
turers in that country to search for 
native raw materials, such as were used 
in producing textiles during the war, 
according to a report from the American 
consulate at Leipzig. 

“The Leipzig press now reports that 
experiments have been conducted by a 
large local wool-spinning plant in the 
use of a domestic material as a wool 
substitute. This material, called ‘vistra,’ 
is also known as German ‘beech-tree 
wool’ and consists of beech-tree fiber. 
The material is spun with natural raw 
wool into yarn, in the proportion of one 
to one. The firm states that it would be 
possible to produce 30,000,000 kilograms 
annually of this fiber in Germany. 

“Suiting material spun from the yarn 
is claimed to have exceptionally good 
wearing qualities. It is also stated that, 
if the conditions on the wool market 
remain as at present, the German tex- 
tile industry will thus be basically inde- 
pendent of foreign wool imports, not 
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only for domestic production, but also 
for exports of finished textiles made in 
part of ‘vistra’.” 


THE SPICE-BOX 


Apologies in Order-—Mrs. Jones was 
spending a day in bed with a_ severe 
cough, and her husband was working in 
the back yard, hammering nails into 
some boards. Presently his neighbor 
came over. ; 

“How’s the wife?” he asked. 

“Not very well,” said Jones. 

“Ts that her coughin’?” 

‘No, you fathead!” replied Jones. “It’s 
a hen-house!’’—Missouri Pacific Maga- 
zine. 


Inside Information.—The Pastor—‘So 
God has sent you two more little broth- 
ers, Dolly?” 

Dolly (brightly)—“Yes, and He knows 
where the money’s coming from. I heard 
Daddy say so.”—Exchange. 


Obstacle in the Way.—Wife (who has 
caught her husband squandering a penny 
on a fortune-telling machine)—“‘H’m! 
So you’re to have a beautiful and charm- 
ing wife, are you? Not while I’m alive, 
Horace—not while I’m alive!”—Humor- 
ist. 


Needed a Lawyer.—‘“Are you the de- 
fendant?” asked a man in a court of 
justice when he encountered a negro. 

“No, boss!” said the negro. “I’se got 
a lawyer who does the defensing. I’se 
the gentleman what stole the chickens.” 
—Exchange. 


Telephone-and 
Get it done-Now! 


A TELEPHONE CALL gives 


you immediate access to the per- 


son you want to reach, whether 


he is 5 or 500 miles away. 


To handle any business matter, 


telephoning is next best to being 


there. 


Get Orders 
Speed Collections 
Hold Customers 


Handle Complaints 
Save Trips 
Build Goodwill 


Ask “Long Distance” for rates 
to any points 
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GOVERNMENT RANGE AND 
LIVE-STOCK REPORT 


Western ranges carry only a very 
short supply of feed, and there is still 
some shortage of stock water, says the 
Denver office of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics in its October report. 
Prospects for winter range and pasture 
feeds are the poorest on record. Rains 
in September gave only scant relief. 
Prices of feeds are prohibitive, with 
little probability that enough can be 
moved into the western states to make 
up the severe shortage. Live-stock num- 
bers must be greatly reduced to meet 
existing feed supplies. 


While government buying and fairly 
heavy movements through the regular 
channels have materially reduced cattle 
numbers, the supplies on hand are gen- 
erally much too large for the available 
feed. The same holds good in the case 
of sheep. 


Details for seventeen western range 
states follow: 


Arizona.—Ranges and water supply 
improved on lower elevations; growth of 
grass on higher ranges checked by cold 
weather; cattle and sheep in fairly good 
condition. ie 

California —Feed and water shortage 
still acute; drought situation more severe 
in southern half of state; feed sup- 
plies fairly good in northern half; in 
some areas both cattle and sheep have 
had to be moved from summer ranges 
forty to fifty days earlier than usual; 
many sheep have come in from Nevada: 
feed advancing in price; outlock unsat- 
isfactory. 


Colorado.—Fall and winter ranges 
show no improvement; weather unfavor- 
able for fall growth; live stock gener- 
ally in poor condition; all fat cattle, old 
cows, old ewes, and more ewe lambs than 
usual being sold, leaving only founda- 
tion stock. 

Idaho.—Ranges poor; rains came too 
late to be of material benefit; hay sup- 
plies generally sufficient; cattle in fair 
on only foundation stock will be 

eld. 
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Kansas (western).—Ranges and pas- 
tures improved slightly, but feed situa- 
tion remains serious; some breeding 
stock being sacrificed; good dairy cows 
being held. 


Montana.—Range condition declined 
materially, rains coming too late; cattle 
losing flesh, especially in eastern half of 
state; live stock to be sold close. 


Nebraska (western)—Ranges im- 
provel somewhat, but outlook still poor; 
rye and wheat will make some pasture; 
cattle thin, but hardy; sales heavy. 


Nevada.—Drought getting progress- 
ively worse, and fall and winter ranges 
continue to decline; September rains too 
late to help much; live stock generally 
in fair condition, and now mostly on hay 
and stubble pasture. 


New Mezico.—Outlook for winter 
ranges poorest on record; rains too late 
to be of much benefit; feed supplies very 
short; cattle and sheep in poor condi- 
tion. 


North Dakota.—Ranges poor; hay and 
feed suppiies very short, except in nar- 
row strip in Red River Valley; live stock 
in fair condition. 


Oklahoma.—Ranges improved mate- 
rially by heavy rains, but still poor in 
west; hay and feed grains short; cattle 
in somewhat better condition; will be on 
wheat pasture soon. 


Oregon.—Ranges fair in southwest 
and northeast, but poor in central] and 
southeastern sections; live stock in fair 
condition, except in dry areas. 


South Dakota (western) —Fall and 
winter ranges bad; principal supply of 
winter roughage in many localities con- 
sists of Russian-thistle hay; cattle sold 
close; about 40 per cent of usual num- 
ber to be wintered. 


Texas.—Range feed very short, except 
in coast sections; conditions bad in west- 
ern half of state; cattle and sheep have 
lost more flesh; much live stock will be 
forced out of dry areas; wheat pastures 
poor. 


Utah.—Fall and winter ranges con- 
tinuing to decline; desert ranges almost 
useless, with hardly any stock water; 
cattle and sheep generally in poor condi- 
tion; live-stock numbers being reduced 
drastically. 





Washington.—Lower ranges very dry; 
mountain ranges have received light 
snows; ample feed for winter; more cat- 
tle being held than usual. 


Wyoming.—Most winter ranges in 
poor condition; snows have relieved 
stock-water situation somewhat; weeds 
and thistles put up to supplement feed 
supply; cattle thin; sheep still declining; 
old and undesirable cows and ewes being 
sold. 
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REPORTS BY STOCKMEN 


North Dakota 


The western and southern parts of this 
state are still very dry, as we have had 
but little rain, and what we did have 
made no showing. Water in the Missouri 
River is the lowest we have ever seen. 
Many creeks and rivers are dry. Wells 
are dry or considerably lower than usual, 
Grass is generally short—-in some places 
very much so.—ANDREW JOHNSTON, 
Watford City, October 8. 


Wyoming 


Conditions are somewhat better in 
these parts. Some light falls of moisture 
and plenty of good weather have helped 
the situation, and it looks now as though 
our drought might be broken. We hope 
so, at least. We need a good year and 
some advance in prices, or we shall all 
be bound for California to throw in our 
lot with Sinclair.—H. H. WILLIAMS, Gil- 
lette, October 27. 


COURSE IN RANGE MANAGEMENT 


A range management course by corre- 
spondence is announced by the North 
Dakota Agricultural College. This, prob- 
ably the only course of its kind in the 
United States, is designed to meet the 
widely distributed demands of ecologists, 
foresters, soil-erosion workers, ranchers, 
and managers in different fields. The 
course has been prepared by Dr. Herbert 
C. Hanson, head of the Botany Depart- 
ment of the college and formerly in 
charge of investigation and teaching 
work in range and pasture management 
at the Colorado Agricultural College. 

The course begins by taking up a re- 
view of botany, and then goes into the 
principles and methods of range man- 
agement in detail. Forest growth, ero- 
sion control, and game management are 
carefully considered. Detailed informa- 
tion may be obtained by writing to the 
Director of Correspondence Courses, 
State College Station, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 


Our Troubles Are Our Own.—“Clor- 
ine,” said Clorine’s mistress, “I’ve heard 
about your hard luck, and I’m terribly 
sorry.” 

“Deed, ma’am, Ah ain’t had no hahd 
luck.” 

“Why—wasn’t your husband killed in 
a railroad accident yesterday?” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am; but dat’s his hahd 
luck—not mine.”—Exchange. 


Forgive and Forget.—A negro was 
arrested and brought before a commis- 
sioner for having a still on his premises. 
He was asked by the commissioner: 
“How do you plead?” 

The negro said: “I pleads guilty and 
waives the hearing.” 

“What do you mean, ‘waive the hear- 
ing’?” asked the commissioner. 

“T means I don’t wanta hear no mo 
abou’ it.”—San Diego Union. 
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N 1900 acommon way of packing poultry 
for shipment was to “‘ice it’’ in barrels. 


The refrigerator cars used by Swift & 
Company today are as superior to the old 
‘iced barrels’’ of the past as a late model 
automobile is to the ox-cart of pioneer 
days. 


Each car is a gigantic icebox on wheels. 
In it are compartments big enough to hold 
about 6,000 pounds of ice and salt. These 
hold the car’s contents under the same 
temperature during an entire trip. 


Gustavus F. Swift, founder of Swift & 
Company, was one of the first to vision 
the need for such cars in transporting 
meats. More than 7,000 of them are now 
used by Swift & Company for poultry, 
dairy products and meats. 


All space in a car is utilized by placing 
boxed meat, dairy and poultry products 


Swift & Company 





beneath the suspended meats. The same 
salesmen sell all of them to retailers in 
some 35,000 consuming centers. Instead 
of a dozen trucks being used to deliver a 
dozen different products, the same truck 
delivers all of them to the same store. 


Refrigerator cars, as Swift & Company 
uses them, have not only established 
vastly wider markets, but have reduced 
distribution costs. 


For years Swift & Company's profits from all sources 
have been only a fraction of a cent per pound 
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Visit the New and Greater 
INTERNATIONAL 
LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION 


DECEMBER 1 TO 8, 1934 
UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 
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The thirty-fifth anniversary of this largest of the con- 
tinent’s live stock shows will be held in this mammoth 
new structure, the finest and most modern building in 
the country devoted to such purposes. 


Brilliant Evening Horse Shows 
National 4-H Club Congress 
Meat Show—Wool Show 


Plan now to join the celebration at the greater 
International Live Stock Exposition 


REDUCED RAIL FARES ON ALL ROADS 
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